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Contralto. Communications relative to Concerts and Oratorios to be 
addressed, ‘‘ Atherstone, Warwickshire,” 





DLLE. PAWLOWSKY, Professor of the Pianoforte 
and Singing. Applications respecting terms, &c., may be addressed to 
Messrs. Lambert & Co., 315, Oxford-street. 


M! SS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 
Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 








ADAME GASSIER.—A small bust of this celebrated 

Prima Donna, modelled from Jife by O iveiri, is now published, and may be 
obtained at Cramer & Co’s., 201, Regent-street, and at all the principal music- 
sellers. Price 103. 6d. 


A YOUNG LADY PIANIST is desivous of entering 


into an engagement for one or a series of Concerts.—Apply, 29, King strect, 
Holborn. 


M R. GEORGE MOUNT begs to announce his removal to 


4, Cirencester-terrace, Primrose-hil!. 











HERE WILHELM GANZ, after a sojourn at Nuneham 
Park, the seat of the Countess of Waldegrave, begs to inform his friends and 
pupils that he has returned to town for the season. 50, Frith-street, Soho-square. 


JRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 


.. POBTICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of Speaking, 
Reading, and Singing, by the Rev. Huacu Hurron, M.A. Select Classes for the 
study of the elder English Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
—No, 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill 


M JULLIEN.—Royal Conservatory of Music, 213, 
@ Regent-strect. Applications foradmission intu the classes for orchestr:] 
instruments received every Thursday until further notice. Full particulars of the 
aws and rules will be shortly advertised. 


AD. JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND, EXETER- 
HALL, UN THURSDAY EVENiNG December 27, 1855, Haydu’s Oratorio 
of THE CREATION will be repeated; principal singers: Madame Gold- 
schmidt, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Lawler. Handel's Oratorio of THE MESSIAH 
will be produced on Monday Evening, December 31, in which Madame Gold- 
schmidt will sing the principal soprano part, (for the first time London). The 
chorus and orchestra forthese performances wil! consist of more than six hundred 
performers. _Conductor—M,. Benedict. Price s of admission :—Stal's (Numbered 
and Reserved), One Guinea. Uvreserved seats (Body of the Hall), 10s. 6d. ; West 
Gallery, 10s. 61. Arca (under West Gallery), 7s.; doors open at Seven ; to com- 
mence at Eight o'clock precisely. Correct books of'the Oratorios are given with 
the tickets. Application for tickets to be made at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
33, Uld Bond-street, 
*,* Due notice will be given of the First Miscellaneous Concert 


IANOFORTES. — PARIS EXHIBITION, — THE 
/FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDAL for Pianofortes the only one awarded to 
English exhibitors), has been piven to Messrs. Hopkinson, of 18, Solo-square. 
By the unanimous decison of the Musical Jury, they were also entitled to the 
award of a GOLD MEDAL OF HONOUR. Messrs. Hopkinson réceived the 
GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL in 1851; and their Pianofortes have 
been pronounced by Thalberg, Benedict, Szekely, Madme. Dulcken. and other 
eminent Pirnists, ‘‘ unsurpassed by those of any otver maker.” Grands, Boudoir- 
grands, Cottages, and Semi-cottages, in great variety, at strictly economical prices. 
be seen at most of the principal music warehouses in England. Ireland, and 
Scotland. Price Lists pos: free. Warerooms, 18, Soho-square, London. 

















J and J. ERAT, patent harp and pianoforte manufacturers, 
@ 28, Berners-s'rect, Oxford-street, have always on hand an assortment o! 
second-hand INSTRUMENTS. Repairs of all kinds attended to, Harps an 

pianofortes for hire, strings, and every requisite always on hand. 


R. and* MRS. PAGET (R.A.M.), Vocalists, Bass and | 





TANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 
form Music-se!lers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advan:age of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to off-r to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Se:ni-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. _ Ilinstrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. Be, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury: 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices. 


HE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF “ MESSIAH,” complete 
in limp cloth, 3s.; ditto with appendix, 6s, 6d. ; folio copy, 15s.; and The 
CREATION, by HAYDN, with Book of Words, intended for use at the Oratorios, 
large imperial 8vo. New and complete editions, newly arranged by JOHN 
BISHOP. Pricein limp cloth, 3s ; library edition, 4s. 6d. ; fulio edition, 15s. Of 
these editions, Sir George Smart writes :—‘‘ 1 consider the arrangement to be most 
excellent.” Mr. Braham writes of the same:—‘ The arrangement is the best I 
have seen.” Opinions of the Press :—*‘Ofall the cheap editions by far the best.”— 
Morning Herald. ‘Admirable editions; we cordially recommend them.”—Morn- 
ing Post. ‘Handsome and weil printed; several improvements.”—Morning 
Chronicle. ‘Unique, cheap, and bewutiful.”—Morning Advertiser. ‘The most 
elegant ; marvellous cheapness.”—Spectator. ‘‘ Without reference to cheapneas, 
not surpassed in value.”—Jolin Bull. ‘Accuracy of text; beauty of type.”—Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger. N.B.—It wiil be necessary that orders specify John Bishop’s 
edition. Specimen pages gratis and post free. 


PoE GIPSY QUADRILLES, by Stephen Glover. 
Piano Solo, 3s. ; Piano Duet, 43. ‘‘These brilliant, lively, animating, soul- 
stirring dances will continue to give wings to the feet throughout the season.” 


HE POSTMAN’S KNOCK. New Song. By W. T. 
Wrighton. Finely Illustrated in Colours. 2s. 6d. ‘One of the most truly 
joyous melodies that ever emanated from a light heart and facile fingers. Ir runs 
trinpingly om, like the wing-foot:d Mercury of the Post-ffiee, startling one at 
every interval with that fancy-stirring smart rat-tat : one literally looks for a letter 
as one listens to the song. Anotiier recommendation is, that everybody can sing 
it. In short, it is just tue song for the lively parties of the season.” London: 
Robert Cocks and Co.; New Burlington-street, Music Publishers to their Majesties 
Queen Victuria and the Emperor Napoleon LL ; and of all Music-sellers. 


r ie ALL ORGANISTS.—Just published, the long- 
-L expected work on the ORGAN, by E. J. Hopkins, Esq., and E. F. Rimbault, 
LL.D. Royal Svo., 700 8, 31s. 6. London: Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, Mu-ic Publishers to their Majesties Queen Victoria and the 
Emperor Napoleon IIL, and of all Music-sellers and Booksellers. 








Paragon and SONS’ STANDARD EDITION of 

the SONGS «of SCOTLAND, edited by the late Finlay Dun and Proftssor 
Thomson. New edition. Price 1s. each. The most popular of the above are 
arranged so as to be sung either as solos, duets, or trios. The songs, complete in 
4 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. cach.—{This is the 
edition used by Her Mijesty.) Also, the celebrated Jacobite songs, “* Will ye no 
come back again ?’ (13th edition); ‘‘The March of the Cameron Men,” 11th edition. 
—Edinburgh : Paterson and Sons, 27, George-strect. London: Addison and .Co., 
210, Regent-street. 








ee O# IF THOU WERT MINEOWN LOVE.” Sung by 


Miss Dolby, price 2s. A revised edition of this popular Ballad by Charles 
Salaman, just published by Add.son and Hollier, 210, Regent-street. 





R. COSTA’S “ELI.”—Addison and Oo. having purchased 
from the composer the copyright of the above oratorio, beg to announce 
its publication carly in January, 1856. Price to subscribers, £1 5s.; nou-sub- 


‘scribers, £1 11s. 6d.—210, Regent-street. 





EW SONGS, by ELIZABETH PHILP. 
‘¢ The Poacher’s Widow.” Words by Charles Kingsley, Esq. 

“ Le Chant des Lavanditres.” Words by Victor Hugo. 

Also, Second Edition, by the same Composer. 

“Qh! had I the voice of a Bird.” ‘The Sea hath its Pearls.” ‘‘ Moonlight.” 
“‘ From the close-shut Window.” ‘The Soul and the Sea.” ‘Good Night.” 
** Tell me the Summer Stars.” 

Cramer, Beale, & Co., Regent-street, R. Mills, New Bond-street, and sold by all 
Music-sellers. 
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MOZART'S “DON GIOVANNI,” 
BY A, OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from page 769). 


THE SEXTET. 

Tue Allegro Molto interrupts the action and expresses the 
collective feeling of the persons on the discovery of this new 
stroke of knavery, by which Don Juan has escaped their 
vengeance. Is that a comic situation, as it has pleased some 
to call it? Comic, yes, for the indifferent and malicious lookers 
on; but is it so for Anna, whose father Don Giovanni has 
killed, and whom he has robbed of peace for ever? Is it so for 
Ottavio, whose marriage has through him been put incalculably 
far off? for Zerlina, whom he has led to the brink of destruction ? 
for Masetto, whose most precious rights he has so shamelessly 
sought to usurp, and whom he has beaten, after loading him 
with courtesies far worse than blows? Is it so finally for 
Elvira, the but too unfortunate Elvira? Certainly not! All 
are filled with indignation at what they see, and the announce- 
ment of the general feeling must naturally contain the feelings 
of the person, in whom the intensest passion is justified, who 
pursues the common thought of revenge with the greatest 
zeal, who, besides her own private grievance, also deeply 
feels the cruel wrong that has been inflicted on a noble lady. 
On that account the music takes the character of Anna; which 
it must do throughout. 

One single individual stands outside of the common words 
and feelings,—Leporello, for whom there is no impensata 
novita (unthought-of novelty). Accordingly his isolated voice, 
maintains throughout the whole allegro a thematic character. 
It moves in such a manner, that its isolated periods give the 
momentum to the other five voices which form the chorus, 
so that Leporello in acertain sense becomes the periphzeus 
of the sextet. He opens the piece with a simple wad vigorous 
theme, resembling a fugue subject: “Mille torbidi pensieri,” 
which the chorus instantly repeat, but abridging it into three 
instead of five bars. This dialogue, full of warmth and move- 
ment, of imitations and antitheses, goes on in this way under 
the greatest variety of forms, and at each new sentence of 
the coriphus and each answer of the choir brings into view 
a wonderful surprise, a new trait of genius, as it were. Think 
of that outburst of pathetic dissonances: “Che giornata é questa” 
(What a day is this!) and Leporello’s syllabic side-speeches : 
“Si mi salvo in tal tempesta, &., (If I save myself in such 
a storm), during which two little instrumental figures swiftly 
alternate motw contrario in all the orchestral parts; recollect 
the inexpressible effect of the chord, D, A flat, C flat, F, 
with an E flat as fundamental bass, at those sentences of the 
chorus: “Che impensata novita,” and that very unexpected, 
searching modulation into D flat major, and the incomparable 
roulade heard at this sudden change of key, and so many other 
things, of which one knows not how to praise or how express 
them. And yet the composer of this music is but a man. 

_ After the dialogue has repeated itself through all its periods, 
it ceases; the voices unite into a grand movement in fugued 
style; the two first sopranos imitate one another at the interval 
of a second; the tenor stands out in long syncopes upon an 
obstinate F; the third soprano and the basses play and swing 
upon two notes, and the violins work in the midst with all 
their might. But what invisible hand has staid the orchestra? 
You feel the rhythm no more; the voice-parts, which had moved 
on in a contrapuntal clue, disentangle themselves and become 
re-involved at the same time, through those knots and windings, 
which the ear cannot hold fast. One might fancy that they 
sprang one from another and came together in the air at 
random, like the chords of the Aolian harp. This impression, 
limited to eight bars of the allegro, lasts only a few seconds; 
heaven opens and is closed again in the same moment. Long 
before the age at which the critical understanding was unfolded 
in me, it always seemed to me, whenever I heard this piece, 
as if something extraordinary and supernatural, which we 
could not see, were taking place. But now I am convinced 
that the musical instinct of my childhood had divined the 








well-considered, or perhaps the equally instinctive, intention 
of Mozart, Yes, it is the soul of the Commander, that has 
touched us with its breath, Anna’s father has left the starry 
regions of eternity; his soul hag winged its way toward the 
churchyard, and as it passed has let a biessing fall upon his 
daughter, All that the mysteries of harmony, counterpoint 
and canon can afford of what is tender, select, in the highest 
degree refined, and in regard to expression the least analyzable, 
is combined in these eight measures, to make us realize the 
light contact with the invisible world, After this follows 
swiftly the concluding sentence; but such a brilliant, full- 
sounding conclusion, as reminds us after all that we are 
listening to an opera. Everybody must clap in applause, for 
the maestro will be rewarded for his trouble, 


LEPORELLO’S SONG. 

The vocal symphony is at an end, and now comes the chapter 
of explanations. O wretch! O shameless fellow! My own 
knees knocked together, while I was thinking on the contrary 
to make this happen to my master! To maul my poor husband, 
ere he was hardly married! To compromise thus a noble lady, 
who thought to take the air upon the arm of a nobleman! 
To make a mock of us all! “Ah! pieta, signori miei” (mercy, 
my masters) exclaims then the unfortunate rogue, who on 
his knees sinks almost under the load of accusations, some 
of which, and indeed the heaviest, are riddles to him. Less 
celebrated than the Catalogue song, but not less wonderful, 
this song seldom has the honor of being performed upon the 
stage, and it seems not to have particularly attracted the 
attention of criticism. Yet it deserves the common place, 
although perfectly just praise which one can bestow upon 
nearly all the pieces of the opera, namely, that it is unique 
in its kind. Unique is the word, for we possess no other 
aria in the buffo style, which is more natural, more speaking, 
better declaimed, more Italian, and at the same time such 
a masterpiece of the most involved and learned Italian style. 
A fool's babble in the voice-part, with all the refinements 
and calculation of the orchestra. The identity is found here 
in the difference which exists between the thing that is said 
and the thing that is thought, things which cannot be the same 
when one speaks to lie and deceive. Leporello turns to his 
pursuers one by one, and pours out a whole flood of absurdities 
with extraordinary glibness of tongue; he knows not what he 
says himself; it is of no consequence to him what he says; 
on the contrary he knows very well what he designs: namely, 
to break away, the moment that his babble has put their 
vigilance to sleep. All the fineness of counterpoint and fugue 
in the service of a dramatic intention are here involved in 
depicting the anxiety of the good-for-nothing, (which hides 
itself under the zeal of a fruitless justification,) his cunning 
arts, his evasions, his secret spying out of localities, like a 
thief on the lurk, and his long and desperate striving to 
find a means of safety. The orchestra unrols the picture of 
a laughable affliction, with a truthfulness of impression and 
an artificiality of style, which I for my part cannot sufficiently 
admire. I limit myself to pointing out the leading combinations 
taken from the motive: “certo accidente; di fuori chiaro, 
di dentro oscuro, non ec’ é riparo, la porta, il muro” . . . That 
is the text. On that Mozart has built a canon for two voices 
which divides itself between the singer and all the instruments. 
These voices, entering, in the tempo of an allegro assai, at 
the distance of a quarter note from one another, execute 
the same figure: bnt the rhythmical accent is applied in 
such a manner, that, if one of the voices takes a dotted half 
note, a G for example, the other voice, in imitation, glides 
upon the G reduced two thirds in length, and thereby brings the 
whole weight of the accent upon an A, which however under- 
goes the same reduction in the interest of a B, to which the 
first voice afterwards arrives, and so on. But the combination 
is not yet exhausted. The orchestral parts, which went together, 
hasten after one another; those, which were in pursuit and 
flight, become united; the wind instruments abandon the 
canonical figure and take syncopated passages, which mix up 
the harmony with accidental chords, while the violins and 
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bass keep on in canon. The whole orchestra plays blind man’s 
buff, but Leporello peeps a little through the bandage. He 
peeps to such advantage, that we soon see Masetto with 
two supernumeraries on the floor, and the prisoner with an 
immense leap over his three watchman hastening away to 
the door. “Il birbo ha I’ ali ai piedi” (the rascal has wings 
to his feet), says Masetto, getting up. 


“IT, MIO TESORO,” 


We have waited long, indeed too long, for the tenor aria, 
Ottavio has paid only an instalment of the sum of enjoyment, 
which he owes the public. Patience! One loses nothing by 
waiting with such a debtor as Mozart; capital and interest 
are made good at once. Of all the arias of the opera, “Il 
mio tesoro intanto andante a consolar,” (Go ye meanwhile 
to console my treasure,) is incomparably the most brilliant 
for the singer. A graceful and most brilliant melody, which 
tells even with the most indifferent voice, expressive roulades, 
sustained notes, which allow the singer to hold out a tone, 
to swell it and let it gradually die away, or even make a 
trill upon it, if he understands that; a fermata, in which it 
is so easy to introduce the runs thnt each one knows best 
how to make, the fa/setio leaps upon the chords usurped by 
the contralto, the vocal passages in fine, which readily lend 
themselves to the accustomed ornaments; this is what for 
at least twenty years has made of “Il mio tesoro” the parade 
horse of tenors, as “Non pid andrai” has been that of 
baritoness, and Sarastro’s aria that of basses. The fashion 
perishes, but the aria has not perished with it; it is and 
it remains the most beautiful of tenor airs, since neither 
time nor the lamentable caprice of fashion have had power 
to rob it of its beauty both of art and of expression. 

The character of ecstatic tenderness, with which Mozart 
has suffused the entire rdle of Ottavio, and to which the 
text here gives a certain touch of heroism, required the most 
melodious cantabile in the voice-part, and an almost martial 
sonorousness in the orchestra. Heroism and love: is there 
anything more advantageous for a tenor? “Ditele che i suoi 
torti a vendicar io vado,” &c. (Tell her that I go to avenge 
her wrongs.) That promises something, and the warlike 
strokes of the violins promise still more. Mozart, who was 
always sparing in the use of words that are nothing but 
words, and who knew too well the nature of the individual, 
took good care not to set him on a fiery charger, with a 
helmet on kis head and lance in rest. Ottavio has not the 
stern and choleric temperament, which commonly makes heroes, 
particularly operatic heroes. Too much bravura would have 
crushed his tender breast. He arms himself in sooth; he 
burns for the combat ; he succeeds in drawing from his soul 
some sparks of a noble fire ; already he is hastening to the ren- 
dezvous of honor, but on the way his thoughts resume their 
wonted direction; and instead of the fearful adversary he 
sees Anna in the threshold of the battle place. It is all over 
now with thoughts of blood. Ottavio is himself again ; love 
streams in foaming roulades from his bosom; he is intoxicated 
with the bliss of beholding her, with the hope of consoling 
her, of continually pleasing her, of forever belonging to her: 
“Tl mio tesoro intanto.” And the inexvrable vow of revenge ! 
and the oath! Certainly she must be avenged; that will 
restore her peace and bring back the bloom to her cheek. 
On thee, my good sword, I rely, on thee! But the sword 
appears to be a little too short! the sword of justice will be 
somewhat longer. We will reflect upon it, we go out, and 
the orchestra, which has forgotten the promises of the hero, 
repeats with much emotion the sighs or the lover, through 
the organ ofthe clarinet and the fagotto. What a precious 

erfume of tenderness breathes from this ritornel/ what a 
ovely and delightful strain of impassioned song we have been 
hearing! Master, we recognize the thoughts of one of thy most 
felicitous and brilliant masterpieces. Thy young man is the 
pearl of bridegrooms, as he is of tenors, Who would not 
rather marry an adored and an adorable beloved one, than make a 
compact with the devil? 





THE SHADOWS FALL. 


Ottavio’s aria stands as a boundary stone between the 
two worlds, which the drama puts in motion. Threatening 
and ever closer gathering shadows are on the eve of letting 
themselves down upon the scene and overwhelming all. We 
have arrived at the beginning of the end, “At bottom death 
is the true end of life,” said Mozart in his last letter to his 
father. The end was as indispensable in an opera, which in- 
cluces human life complete within itself, as the moral in a fable, 
Death, like a particular favourite theme, has been treated and 
analysed in it under its various phases. With that the work 
begins, and that makes the conclusion. In the overture it was 
death, that presented itself at the entrance of the theme ; in the 
iutroduction death is presented to the eye through the combat in 
which a fleeting life vanishes before us; in the sextet it is the 
dying out of a mortally wounded heart, which yearns for the 
grave, the last refuge of the miserable. But there is still a third 
image of death, whose aspect is the most terrible that can be 
seen; death personified, Death that comes to one like an indi- 
vidualized thing, like that animated nothing, which seizes upon 
one in the dark, when one cannot sleep, or when one suddenly 
awakens in a frightful dream, which covers him with a cold 
sweat and crushes him alive under the weight of the earth, 
which will not cover him. This nightmare, a thousand times 
more terrible than then physical night-mare, never yet visited 
any one by the clear light of the sun. Mozart, who often saw 
the phantom, is now about to iend it a body; he is about to use 
it for the resolution, for the moral justification, for the develop- 
ment and miracle of a drama, which only could and should be 
undertaken under this condition. 

THE STATUE IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

The scene changes after Ottavio’s exit; it represents the 
inside of a church yard, which we have already seen in the 
perspective. On both sides appear, in picturesque confusion, 
monuments, urns, with inscriptions and emblems; here and 
there some shrubbery. A ruined wall, here but a few feet 
high, there of a man’s height, is visible through the trees. Quite 
in the background is the statue of the Commendatore, sharply 
outlined in the moonlight. As soon as the scene is clearly made 
out, you see Don Juan, pursued by the officers of justice, or it 
may be by a former sweetheart, entering with a light bound over 
the wall. The miscarriages of the day have not changed his in- 
destructible humor. It is not yet late, at the most but two 
o’clock in the morning. What a glorious night for running after 
adventures! Leporello, who has tracked his master’s footsteps, 
enters in the same manner. Great is the joy of our heroes to 
find themselves together again. Giovanni relates to his com- 
panion the adventures in which we have not been able to follow 
him; and since the story seems a good one to him, inasmuch 
as it is rather mortifying to his listener, he breaks out into 
a convulsive laugh, that prolongs itself beyond all bounds; and 
upon this convulsive laugh fall the words of the chorale strain: 
“Di rider finirai pria dell’ aurora” (Thou shalt cease to laugh 
before the dawn.) 

What delirious conceptions, what preternatural dreams the 
imagination would have had to summon to its aid, to produce 
with words anything like the impression of these four bars of 
adagio, this fearful contrast, which marks the transition from 
the real to the ideal world in our opera! 

* * * * * You hear passionless, dead words sound 
forth from the grave, to which a change of the chord upon each 
syllable, a terrible dismembering of the harmony, lends an 
indescribably strange semblance of life, which is like the ab- 
solute opposite of life. And therein lies the wonder, that is to 
say the harmonizing of two essentially contradictory thoughts. 
The voice closes, spectre-like, with the dominant of the key, 
struck with the major third. This is a church cadence: it be- 
longs to eternity, which know no minor type of earthly instability. 
Di rider finarai pria del? aurora. 

At this oracular utterance Giovanni for the first time feels 
a terror, that strikes to the inmost marrow of his iron constitu- 
tion. Che vala! Che vala! (Who goes there ?) and the voice, 
receding, answers him in the same tempo of Adagio, whose 3-4 
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meastire appears shortened by the distance: “ Ribaldo, audace, 
Jascia al morti la pace” (Ribald, audacious, leave the dead in 
peace). The animated nothing lets its voice be heard still more 
frightfully in a second verse, and again the cadence of eternity 
closes the half-opened grave. The accompaniment of the chorale, 
placed behind the statue, is distinguished from all the rest not 
only by the acoustic coloring, but by the harmony. The oboes 
and clarinets strengthen the spectral music in the upper octaves ; 
the most mournful chords of the fagotto are married in the 
middle with the sighs of the tenor trombones; and the bass 
trombone thunders in heavy tones upon the fundamental notes. 

The effect of this chorale is the loftiest and most searching 
that can be heard upon the stage; indeed for certain organizations, 
especially in early youth, it is too powerful. I knew a person 
who at ths age of twelve or thirteen heard “Don Juan” for 
the fitst time and was almost sick for several days in consequence. 
The fearful chorale had so fastened on his brain, that it con- 
tinually sounded in him from beginning to end: a painful ex- 
perience, even when the music is of an agreeable character. 

Search through all the spectres, phantoms, ghosts and cobolds, 
which have spoken, after Mozart, on the lyric stage; try to realize 
the enormous expenditure of means, that have been applied, to 
make us believe in these apparitions. But neither decorations 
and machinery, nor the different instruments which have been 
used specially and solely upon these occasions, nor all the at- 
tempts of our modern composers with all the wealth of means at 
their disposal, have sufficed to awaken the impression which 
Mozart understood how to make. We content ourselves with 
citing only the most famous among them, which we have heard, 
such as the apparition of the enchantress in the Geisterinsel of 
Zumsteeg, the classical apparition of Ninus in Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide, the infernal dance witn the other diabolisms in Lobert le 
Diable, and the devil scenes in the Freyschiitz, which last in our 
opinion stand far above those of Meyerbeer and many others. Now, 
we will wager, that the Commendatore will outlive all his rivals 
from the other world, since he is beyond dispute the deadest in 
the whole company. 


THE INVITATION. 


Of all the thoughts of the poem the invitation to supper, which 
Don Juan addresses to the statue, is without doubt the ab- 
surdest. Da Ponte saw fit to indulge in this extravaganza, and 
handed it over to his collaborateur, to make it enjoyable if pos- 
sible. But Mozart had provided for it from the outset. Don 
Juan, as constructed by the music, is something more or some- 
thing less than a man. All that precedes in the réle and in the 
character connects itself musically by an admirable logic with 
the invitation scene. Giovanni could not resist a certain tremor 
at the words of the spectre; and this inward emotion, badly 
veiled in the recitative, is for him something new, which disturbs 
and tortures him far more than the miracle which he has seen 
with his own eyes. He feel fear! he, who with such mighty and 
real conviction in the finale of the first act said: “Se cadesse 
ancora il mondo, nulla mai temermi fa” (If the world should fall, 
&e.!) Pride comes to the aid of the wavering giant. Read the 
inscription on the monument, he says to his shivering servant, 
and instantly appears in burning characters the vengeance- 
craving motto. No! no! no! he says then to himself, all this 
idle hocus-pocus has lost its charm by repetition. ‘Thou shalt 
be twice conquered, miserable grey-beard. I shall quail as 
little before thy scolding shadow, as before thy feeble sword. 
Leporello! tell him he must come to supper with me this evening. 
Is not this the height of self-delusion, the delirium of a perverse 
strength, exerting itself the more because it was upon the point 
of wavering. A blind rage has got the mastery in Giovanni's 
heart ; his blood, which for a moment had stood still in his veins, 
now boils ; he has the fever on him, and he keeps on laughing; 
he jokes, and in sheer joke he will stab his servant, who is too 
slow to execute his mad commands. We have thought it 
necessary to make these physiological remarks, in order to ex- 
plain, as far as possible, the indefinable character of the piece 
which follows; a composition which has nothing in common 
with the effect which the miracle must have produced upon any 
other person but Don Juan; a composition, which is at once 





comical and fearful, brilliant and mystical, full of enticements 
for the ear, and of allusions to the second sight; farce, one will 
say, enacted in the churchyard, for the entertainment of the 
departed ; something that has no name: “O statua gentilissima.’, 

If we consider only the text and the declamation of the vocal 
parts, the poetical thought of the duet is simple enough, although 
it is faithfully and energetically reproduced by the composer, 
One the one side Giovanni, who maintains all the decorum of a 
cold and sarcastic dauntlessness, in spite of the mental agitation 
which he betrays, and which moreover is expressed in the 
vivacity of the tempo, the wandering motion of the instrumental 
figures and even the undecided key of E major; on the other 
side Lepore!lo, who, placed betwixt the speaking statue and his 
master’s rapier, as between two fires, has no motive, he, poor 
devil, to conceal the two-fold mortal terror that torments him. 
Contrasts of this sort always were with Mozart an occasion for 
a splendid triumph. In the whole duet the two voices have but 
one passage in common : “ Colla marmorea testa ei fa cosi, cosi,” 
(With his marble head he does so, so,) where the rising and falling 
of the melodic intervals, together with the rhythm, imitate the 
motion of the statue’s head. But although the performers sing 
the same melody, yet they must give it a very different expression. 
Leporello imitates mechanically what he has seen, as a scared 
monkey might do; Giovanni, mocking him, sings in a tone of 
most contemptuous irony; his head sinks and raises itself 
proudly. 

The piece, thus far as intelligible and theatrical as the music 
could make it, only becomes fantastical and undefinable through 
the instrumentation. For a moment only, just one measure, is 
the duet, through the yes of the Commendatore, made a super- 
natural terzet. This answer of the spectre has had its influence 
on the instrumentation, as it could not but have; yet it has left 
only a few brief traces of itself behind ; before and after it, we 
hear some passages in the orchestra which bear no decided relation 
either to the general effect of the situation, or to the three 
speaking persons: figures, which are now lively and brilliant, 
now moody and fantastical; chords of the wind instruments, 
which close in a very peculiar manner and with a mystical charm 
upon an abrupt cadence from B major to C major; strokes of 
the violas, which hum upon the lowest string, like a bass phantom, 
with an air of jocund repose, that makes a slindder creep over 
one. Apparently the orchestra here expresses relations, which 
are not indicated in the drama, and which cannot be even silently 
implied there. Could Mozart have executed anything so wonder- 
fully beautiful, without connecting any thought with it? What 
if the voice from the monument had found echoes in the sur- 
rounding graves! if by the fearful and revengeful tones of the 
shadow other gentler spirits were awakened ? spirits of maidens 
who departed before the age of the emotions of love, souls of 
little children, who died in their nurses’ arms, that pale and in- 
different crowd, yet happy that it has no more to live, which 
hovers about the man of marble, and in ghastly complacency looks 
on scenes from this life, of which it understands nothing ! 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Powers or Music.—The surprising powers of music, as 
related by several of the ancients, may justly pass for ex- 


aggeration. When Horace tells us that a wolf fled from him, 
who met him in the woods, as he was chanting the praises of 
the fair Lalagé, we conclude either that it is a poetical fib, or 
that he sang so ill as to frighten the savage. But surely music 
deserves the sober compliment paid to it by the same poet, when 
he calls it the assuager of cares : 
Minuentur atree 
Carmine cure. 

Tt helps to relieve and sooth the mind, and is a sort of refuge 
from some of the evils of life, from slights, and neglects, and 
censures and insults, and disappointments; from the warmth of 
real enemies, and the coldness of pretended friends, from your 
well-wishers (as they may be called, in opposition to well-doers) 
whose inclinations to serve you always decreese, in a most 
mathematical proportion, as their opportunities to do it increase; 
from grievances that are the growth of all times and places, and 
not peculiar to this age.”—Letters on the Music of the Ancients 
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MDLLE. PICCOLOMINI. 
P (Translated from the Trovatore of Turin.) 


Tue benefit of Malle. Piccolomini took place on Sunday last. It was 
more like a festival and » public triumph than a theatrical representation ; 
such a festival and triumph as had never before been witnessed at Turin, 
and rarely in any other city. The doors were opened at half-past 
three o'clock ; in a few minutes the theatre was filled, by a dense crowd, 
who patiently waited four hours until the commencement.of the perfor- 
mance. ‘To say that the stalls, boxes, pit, were full to repletion is needless. 
The people crowded every available space, happy if they could only hear 
the applause and the shouts that hailed the young cantatrice as the 
genius of herart. ‘The first and third acts of La Traviata were given— 
an opera that has been played for thirty-five successive nights, in one season, 
and, thanks to the Piccolomini, has been the delight of Turin. Médlle. 
Piccolomini, if that was possible, may be said to have surpassed herself. 
The very aspect of the audience, so anxious to applaud and honour, was 
enough to prove in advance that Malle. Piccolomini was an admirable 
artiste. In the first act she was graceful, coquettish, and brilliant, and 
in the last so full of feeling, so marvellously real in the death scene, that 
words fail to express the effect she produced. 

A shower or rather a sea of flowers, was flung upon the stage, which 
was instantly, as it were transformed into a garden. If these flowers had 
possessed voices, they would have joined in with the cheers and bravos 
that resounded through the theatre. Every morceau, every phrase, every 
note was followed by applause so enthusiastic that it was a mysterious 
problem to solve how art could exercise so great an influence over the 
human heart, 

* It would be impossible to enumerate all the ovations of that evening. 
The moment the performances were over, the whole audience shouted 
enthusiastically for the vocalist, Such fanaticism was probably never 
witnessed before. All was now over; but the crowd waited till Mdlle. 
Piccolomini quitted the theatre, and when she appeared at the stage door, 
they gave her a triumphant reception, Every body pressed round her, 
to bid her adieu, to shake hands with her, even to touch her dress. When at 
last she got into her carriage, the crowd followed it to the hotel, shouting 
“Viva la Piccolomini.” She had scarcely entered her apartment when 
the shouts recommenced. ‘The enchantress was compelled to show herself 
in the baicony, again to thank the crowd which completely thronged the 
street. 

Even this was not all; the next day the Theatre Carignano was opened 
for the benefit of M. Bianchi, first violin, and M. Anglois, first contrebasse. 
Malle. Piccolomini had consented to sing at this farewell concert. ‘The 
prices of admittance were raised, yet, notwithstanding, every seat was 
occupied by the most fashionable people in Turin. The same pieces were 
performed as on the previous day. The brindisi from La Traviata, sung 
by Mdlle. Piccolomini and Massimiliani, was encored, and the cantatrice 
was recalled at least ten times after each morceau, Sig. Massimiliani, 
the tenor, was presented by the public with a coronal of gold, as a souvenir 
of the success he had obtained in the Zraviata by the side of Malle. 
Piccolomini. 

At the end of the performance all the artists were re-called, and when 
Malle. Piccolomini appeared, the audience rose and waved their handker- 
chiefs as a farewell. 

After such enthusiastic manifestations, one must have thought there 
was enough. By no means! The ovation of the previous evening was 
renewed with even stronger demonstrations; men and women ranged 
themselves into a long double line in the passage, etc., and Madlle. 
Piccolomini came out. A group of young men detached the horses from her 
carriage in order to draw it themselves in triumph to her abode. Maile. 
Piccolomini, however, preferred to advance modestly on foot, and passed 
slowly through an almost impenetrable crowd, who gazed at her as “ Una 
cosa venuta di ciel in terra a miracol mostrare.” They followed her, 
thus, the whole way to the hotel, even as far as the door that opened into 
her own apartments. Again they began cheering, and Mdlle. Piccolo- 
mini was obliged to present herself several times to thank them, “This 
evening, ” she said, “ will be ever remembered as the happiest of my life.” 

And now, what can we add? We were eye-witnesses of all this, and 
have written nothing but facts, Such a triumph as that achieved by 
Malle. Piccolomini in Za Traviata is wholly without precedent. Mdlle. 
Piccolomini has left us. Her rouée was strewed with flowers, Shall we 
see her soon again? Let us hope that every step she takes on the road 
of art muy leave as vivid an impression as that which she has made upon 
the heart of Turin. 








Brestavu.—Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, by Nicolai, has 
been revived. The first representation of of Die Niebelungen 
_by Herr Dorn, is fixed for the 28th inst. 





A PIANIST-PICCOLOMINI. 
(From the “ Revue et Gazette Musicale.”) 

THALBERG arrived at Buenos Ayres on the 20th of October last, from 
Rio Janeiro; as soon as the steamer, on which he, was on board 
was signalled, M. Guion, the correspondent of Messrs. Erard, by 
permission of M. Picard, commanding the French war steamer, Le 
Flambeau, went off at once to where the vessel was anchored—three 
leagues from the shore—and brought him on dry land. His first 
concert took place on T'riday, the 25th October; and the following is an 
account, contained in a letter now before us. 

“M. Thalberg enchanted his audience. He was covered with 
bouquets and recalled several times at the end of every morceau, with 
loud cries of “viva Thalberg,” and overwhelming applause. His 
triumph was complete. Tears and fainting-fits were, even, not wanting 
to embellish it. A lady, Madame Em, was taken insensible at the third 
piece, and did not recover till she arrived at her own house. Five or 
six other ladies paid the same tribute to sensations of which, previously, 
they were ignorant. The next concert, which is to take place on 
Saturday, the 3rd November, is announced by unexampled preparations. 
Flowers and bouquets will be strewed on the way, and all the houses 
along the road which M. Thalberg must traverse from his hotel to the 
theatre, will be illuminated and decorated with laurels. The line of streets 
he passes will present the appearance of a fairy route, along which all the 
audience (who have tickets) will accompany the great Thalberg. The 
band of the theatre is to head the processioy, and that of the amateurs 
to faire queue. The name of the celebrated artist is in everybody’s 
mouth. Nothing else is spoken of but Thalberg.” 

[When will there be an end to all this miserable twaddle 
and rhodomontade? Never, we fear, while there are asses 
in the world —Eb. Jf W.] 


SWISS RANZ DES VACHES. 

Ir is generally and erroneously believed that there is a par- 
ticular air which is known throughout Switzerland by this name, 
whereas, in fact, nearly every canton has its own song of the 
mountains, each varying from the others in the notes as well as 
in the words, and, we might almost add, in the language. The 
Ranz des Vaches of Vaud, is in the patois of the country, a 
dialect that is composed of words of Greek and Latin origin, 
mingled on a foundation of Celtic. We shall give the reader a 
single verse of a song which Swiss feeling has rendered so cele- 
brated, and which is said often to induce the mountaineer, in 
foreign service, to desert the mercenary standard and the tame 
scenes of towns, to return to the magnificent nature that haunts 
his waking imagination and embellishes his dreams. It will at 
once be perceived that the power of this song is chiefly to be 
found in the recollection to which it gives birth, by recalling the 
simple charms of rural life, and by reviving the indelible im- 
pressions that are made by Nature wherever she has laid her 
hand on the face of the earth with the same majesty as in 
Switzerland :— 








TRANSLATION : 
The cowherds of the alps 
Arise at an early hour. 
CHORUS. 
Ha, ah! Ha, ah! 
Liauba! Liauba; in order to milk. 
Come all of you, 
Black and white, 
Red and mottled, 
Young and old ; 
Beneath this oak 
I am about to milk you, 
Beneath this poplar 
I am about to press, 
Liauba! Lianba! in order to milk, 

The music of the mountains is peculiar and wild, having most 
probably received its inspiration from the grandeur of its natural 
objects. Most of the sounds partake of the character of echoes, 
being high-keyed but false notes—such as the rocks send back to 
the, valleys, when the voice is raised above its natural key, in 
order to reach the caverns and savage recesses of inaccessible 
precipices. Strains like these readily recall the glens and the 
magnificence amid which they were first heard, and hence, by 
an irresistible impulse, the mind is led to indulge in the strongest 
of all its sympathies—the delights of childhood.—J. F. Cooper. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ROSSINI.* 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
(Continued from page 801). 
CHAPTER IX. 


One day, we talked a long time about Cherubini. Rossini, 
who had been on the most intimate terms with him and his 
family, told me a great many things of which I was previously 
ignorant. Our conversation turned upon Cherubini’s peculiar 
character, in which real good nature lay concealed under a some- 
what rough exterior, which, in the first instance, he frequently 
exhibited. 1, too, was enabled to tell the maestro all kinds of 
traits which interested him. 

“ Here and there,” said Rossini, at last, “a touch of the morose- 
ness, for which he was sometimes distinguished, has found its 
way into his music. But what a great musician he was! and 
the best fellow you can possibly imagine! Did you ever know, 
however, any composer who so completely changed his style?” 

“TItis very true,” I replied, “that his earlier Italian operas 
do not afford the slightest inkling of the composer of the Medea. 
But he did not attach any importance to these works, and, on 
my applying for some of them that I might run through them, 
he wrote and told me they were the first essays of a young man, 
who had just left his form at school.” 

“And yet,” said Rossini, “I afforded him one day great 
pleasure, by reminiscences out of his Giulio Sabino.” 

“ How was that ?” I inquired. 

“He composed the opera in question for the tenor Babini, 
from whom I afterwards had singing lessons,” said Rossini. 
“Babini had sung a great deal of it to me, and I remembered 
it when I went to Paris. One day, while at dinner at Cheru- 
bini's, I sat down to the piano and sang him these songs of his 
early youth. He could scarcely contain himself for astonish- 
ment, since he naturally could not guess how I came to do so ; 
but the tears gushed up into his eyes.” 

“Some forty years must have passed between the two periods,” 
said I ; “that must have moved him! And to think that it was 
you who brought the songs under his notice again !” 

“Did you also know Old Salieri ?—and Winter?” asked 
Rossini. 

“ No—neither the one nor the other,” I replied. 

“T saw the latter in Milan,” continued the maestro, “ when he 
produced his Maometto IJ, There were some very pretty 
things in it. I remember particularly a trio, in which one 
person behind the scenes had a broadly-treated cantelina, while 
the other two upon the stage executed a dramatic duet ; it was 
admirably written and highly effective. What annoyed me in 
Winter, was his filthiness. He was a man of tall, imposing 
appearance, but cleanliness was not his strong point.” 

“What a pity !” I exclaimed. 

“One day, he invited me to dinner,” said Rossini. “A large 
dish of polpettis made its appearance, and to this he helped both 
me and himself, in the most Oriental fashion, with his fingers. 
This put an end to the dinner, as far as I was concerned.” 

“That was a terrible occurrence,” said I. “ And, Salieri? You 
saw him in Vienna, did you not ?” 

“Certainly, I did,” replied Rossini, “the good old gentleman. 
He had then a passion for composing canons, and came pretty 
regularly every day, and took his dessert with us.” { 

“He came to compose canons ?” T asked. 

“No, to have them sung,” answered Rossini. My wife and 
myseif, together with David and Nozari, who usually dined 
with us, formed a very respectable vocal quartet. At last, 
however, we became quite confused with his never-ending 
canons, and begged him to be a little more sparing of them.” 

“His opera of Arur is one of my earliest reminiscences,” I 
observed. 

i “Tt contains admirable pieces, as do all his operas,” said Rossini. 

In his Grotta di Trifonio, however, he certainly did not come 
up to the poet. Casti’s libretto is a real masterpiece. Poor 
Salieri y Was he not accused of being the cause of Mozart’s 
death ” continued the maestro, becoming somewhat excited. 

~ No one believed it,” said I, to appease him, 

That makes no difference. The infamous charge was very 





earnestly bruited about,” said Rossini. “One day, after a canon, 
I said to him in a straightforward manner, ‘ Did you ‘really 
poison Mozart ?? He drew himself up proudly before me, and 
replied : ‘Examine me attentively ; do I look like a murderer }’ 
and he really did not.” 

“ He may, however, have been jealous of Mozart,” I remarked. 

“That is highly probable,” answered Rossini ; “but you will 
grant me that from jealousy to-poisoning there is a long way.” 

“Which, thank Heaven, people do not so frequently take,” 
said I, “ otherwise composers would die off like so many flies, 
But, since we are speaking of these old gentlemen, tell me some- 
thing of Simon Mair, of whom, unfortunately, I know almost 
nothing. Had he strong imaginative capabilities ?” 

“He gained his great name less, probably, ty these, than from 
the fact of being the first to bring the dramatic element more 
prominently forward in Italy. It was he, also, and Pauer, who 
had the greatest share in extending the instrumentation among 
us there,” said Rossini. 

“T once saw him,” I observed, “ when he was a very old man, 
direct a mass at Verona ; or, rather, I heard him do so, for the 
noise he made with a roll of paper, that served him as a con- 
ducting stick, was audible over both orchestra and chorus.” 

“ He was a worthy man,” said Rossini, “and a man of exten- 
sive scientific attainments. His dfedea, which he composed in 
after years for Naples is an excellent opera.” 

“ How Italian opera has been expanded,” I observed, “since 
Metastasio’s time, when a dozen or two airs and a small chorus 
formed the substance of a lyric drama! ” 

“We must not forget the recitatives,” said the maestro, 
“which were admirably treated by the good composers, and 
with which the great singers of those days frequently effected 
more, and earned greater applause, than with the bravura airs. 
The latter were, as far as the text was concerned, entirely hors- 
deuvres. They contained some pathetic picture, or, at most, 
merely repeated an expression of emotions, which had already 
been sufticiently discussed. But, after Zeno, to Metastasio 
belongs the great merit of having most peculiarly adapted our 
language to music. He brought into use a perfect assortment 
of euphonious, singable words, and, in this respect, will remain a 
model for all ages. Do you know any of Jomelli’s com- 
positions ?” 

“Some sacred ones, but no operas,” I replied 

“He is the most genial of all our composers of that time,” 
continued Rossini. “No one knew how to treat the voice like 
him. His slow passages, especially, are often of marvellous 
melodie beauty.” 

“But I suppose that, now-a-days, it would be impossible 
to produce any effect with them ?” said I, inquiringly. 

“Forms are, in truth, so changeable and so important in our 
art,” answered Rossini. “At the present day, moreover, there 
is no one whg can sing these things, which require a power 
of sustaining the respiration, of which the castrati alone were 
capable, on account either of their thorough course of study, or 
their bodily constitution.” 

“The earlier Italian singers must, however, have taken far 
greater liberties than the singers of our own times,” said I, “if 
we compare the accounts of their extraordiuary virtuosity with 
the simple songs which the composers frequently wrote for 
them.” 

“The operatic composers of this period often played, it is true, 
a rather subordinate part, and usually only gave the singers 
sketches, which the latter filled up as they pleased. Notwith- 
standing this, men like Durante, Lotti, and Jomelli will always 
remain great masters,” exclaimed Rossini. 








Sr. Persrspurcu.—The Italian operatic season opened with 
Sig. Verdi’s Macbeth, which was followed, at the next represen- 
tion, by Rigoletto, in which Mad. Bosio made her début, The 
company includes the following artists: Mesdames Bosio, 
De Meric-Lablache, Lotti ; Signors Lablache, De Bassini, Tagli- 
afico and Tamberlik. 

Scuwerin.—Herr von Flotow, the composer of Stradella, 
a Indra, etc., has been appointed Intendant of the Hof- 

eater, 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 804.) 


Tue family bond of the tones, whose rhythmically moving 
series, connected in the raising and sinking of the voice, con- 
stitutes the melody of the verse, is first made manifest to the 
feelings by the sey, which determines from out itself the peculiar 
scule in which the tones of the above-mentioned melodic series 
are contained, as separate steps. We have, up to the present 
moment, beheld the poet engaged in the necessary endeavour 
to effect the communication of his poem to the feelings by 
removing from the details—collected and condensed out of the 
most distant sources—of his verbally organic means of expres- 
sion what was of itself foreign, and this he did by presenting 
them to the feelings, principally through the rhyme, in the 
relationship that could be best pourtrayed. This impulse was 
founded on the involuntary knowledge of the nature of the 
feelings, which only grasp the indivisibile element—containing 
simultaneously in its oneness the Presupposing and the Pre- 
supposed—or, in other words, the communicated feeling accord- 
ing to the essential attributes of its kind, in such a manner as to 
be determined by the contrasts contained in it, not precisely 
according to this contrast, but according to the essential attri- 
butes of the kind in which the contrasts are reconciled. 
The understanding loosens, and the feelings bind; that is 
to say, the understanding resolves the kind into the con- 
trasts inherent to it, while the feelings, on the other hand, 
bind together again the contrasts into one _ indivisible 
kind. This expression of oneness was, at last, most com- 
pletely obtained by the poet by the resolution of the verbal 
verse, struggling for oneness, into the melody of song, which 
obtains its indivisible expression, infallibly determining the 
feelings, out of the relationship of the tones, presented involur- 
tarily to the senses, 

The key is the most united family, closely related in itself, of 


the whole tone-genus ; but it is exhibited to usas really related J 


with the whole tone-genus, when, out of the inclinations of its 
separate members of the family of tones, it proceeds to an in- 
voluntary union with other keys. We can here very satisfac- 
torily liken the key to the old stock families of the human race ; 
in these families, the persons belonging to them classed them- 
selves, according to an involuntary error, as members of a sepa- 
rate race, and not as members of the whole human kind ; it was, 
however, sexual love, excited not by a usual but by an unusual 
object, which stepped beyond the boundaries of the patriarchsl 
family, and pees alliances with other families. Christianity 
announced in presageful convulsions the oneness of the human 
species: art, which was really indebted to Christianity for its 
development, music, absorbed this gospel, and fashioned it, under 
the form of the modern language of tone, into the riotously 
entrancing manifestation to the sensuous feelings. If we com- 
pare the primitively patriarchal national melodies, the peculiar 
contributions of peculiar tribes, with the melody which is, at the 
present day, rendered possible for us by the progress of music 
through the Christian development, we shall find, in the first 
case, as a characteristic sign, that the melody hardly ever pro 
cceds from a definite key, appearing to have grown up with it to 
immoveability ; while, on the other hand, the melody possible 
for us has obtained the most unheard-of varied capability of 
lacing in connectlon, by means of the harmonic modulation in 
it, the fundamental key struck in it with the most distant tone- 
families, so that, in a greater musical composition, the primitive 
relationship of all tones is presented to us, as if in the light of an 
especial fundamental key. . ; 
his immeasureable power of expansion and connection so in- 
toxicated the modern musician, that, on recovering from his in- 
toxication, he even looked about purposely for the limited 
family-melody, in order to render himself intelligible by a sim- 
plicity imitated from it. The fact of looking about for the 
patriarchal limitedness exhibits what is really the weak point 
of all our music, in which we have hitherto—so to speak— 
reckoned without our host. Starting from the key-note of the 





harmony, music had shot up into an immense and varied ex- 
panse, in which the absolute musician, swimming about 
without an object, and without repose, began to lose courage ; 
before him, he beheld naught but an endless, heaving mass of 
possibilities, but was conscious of no object within him- 
self to determine them—just as the Christian universal 
humanity, also, was only a dissolving feeling without the 
support which alone could justify it as a plain feeling, and which 
was the real man. Thus the musician almost felt obliged to regret 
his immense swimming capabilities; he yearned for the still 
creeks of his original home again, where, between narrow banks, 
the water flowed tranquilly in one definite stream. That 
which impelled him to this return was nothing but the 
sensation of the want of object in his wanderings upon 
the high seas, or, strictly speaking, the acknowledgment that 
he possessed a power which he was not capable of using—the 
yearning for the poet. Beethoven, the boldest swimmer, plainly 
uttered this yearning ; but he did not merely strike up again 
the patriarchal melody, but spoke to it the poetical verse. I 
have already, in a former portion of my work, directed the 
reader’s attention, in connection with this last fact, to an extra- 
ordinarily weighty point to which I must here return, because 
it has to serve as a new point of support from out the domain of 
experience. The patriarchal melody—as I continue to call it, as 
characterising its historical position—which Beethoven, in the 
“Ninth Symphony” strikes up, as if it was at last found for 
determining the feelings, and which I have asserted did not 
spring owt of Schiller’s poem, but rather, imagined beyond the 
limits of the word-verse, was merely spread over the latter, is 
exhibited to us as completely limited within that connection 
of the family of tones, in which the old national folk’s-song 
moved. It contains, so to speak, almost no modulation, and 
appears in such a state of simplicity peculiar to the scale that the 
intention of the poet, as an intention retrograding to the 
historical source of music, is expressed with undisguised plainness. 
This intention was a necessary one for absolute music, which is not 
founded upon the basis of poetry ; the musician, who would render 
himself clearly intelligible to the feelings in tones alone, can only 
do so by lowering his endless powers to a very circumscribed 
standard, When Beethoven noted down this melody, he said, 
“Thus alone can we absolute musicians render ourselves intelligi- 
ble.” A return to what is old, however, is not the course of the 
development of all human things, but progress is ; all retrogres- 
sionis exhibited to us not as natural, but as artificial. Even 
Beethoven’s retrogression to the patriarchal melody was, like the 
melody itself, artificial. But the mere construction of this melody 
was not Beethoven’s artistic object ; so far from such being the 
case, we see how he brings down his melodie powers of invention 
so far only for an instant, in order to come to the natural foun- 
dation of music, on which he was able to stretch out his hand 
to the poet, and even to grasp that of the latter. As soon as, 
with this simple, limited melody, he feels the poet’s hand in his 
own, he advances upon the poem itself, and out of it, fashioning 
according to its spirit and form, proceeds to a more and more 
bold and manifold edifice of tone, until, at last, out of the power 
of the poetizing language of tone, he causes to arise before us 
maryels such as we never previously knew, marvels like the 
“Seid Um schluugen, Millionen,” “Ahnest du den Schépfer, 
Welt 7” And lastly, the assuredly intelligible consonance 
of the “Seid Umschlungen,” with the “ Freude, schéner 
Gétterfunken!” If we now compare the broad melodie struc- 
ture in the musical execution of the whole verse, “Seid Um- 
schlungen,” with the melody which the mastermerely spread, as it 
were, out of absolute musical power, over the verse, “Freude, 
schéner Gitterfunke,” we obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
difference between the patriarchal melody—as I called it—and 
the melody that has grown up out of the poetic intention upon 
the verbal verse. Just as the former was plainly manifested 
only in the most limited connection of the family of tones, the 
latter is able—and that, too, not only without becoming unin- 
telligible, but precisely in order for it to become perfectly intel- 
ligible for the feelings—to expand generally the more intimate 
relationship of the key, through its connection with other keys, 
also related, up to the primitive relationship of the tones, be- 
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cause in this manner it widens the feelings, guided with cer- 
tainty, into the endless, purely human feelings. 

The key of a melody is that which first presents to the feelings, 
in a bond of relationship, the several tones contained in the 
melody. The motive for the expansion of this more intimate 
bond into a wider and richer one, is still derived from the poetic 
intention, in so far as it has already been condensed in the 
verbal verse to a point of feeling, according to the character of the 
particular expression of single fundamental tones determined pre- 
cisely by the verse. These fundamental tones are, to a certain ex- 
tent, the youthful grown-up members of the family, who, from out 
the customary intercourse of the latter, yearn for unguided inde- 
pendence ; they do not, however, obtain this independence as 
egotists, but through contact with some one else, lying precisely 
beyond the limits of the family. The virgin only effects her in- 
dependent egress from the family through the love of the youth, 
who, as the offshoot of another family, draws her over to himself. 
Thus, the tone that steps from out the circle of the keys, is one 
already attracted by another key and decided by it ; and into 
this key must it, in conformity with the necessary law of love, 
pour itself. The guiding tone which presses forward from one 
key into another, and, by the sole fact of thus pressing forward, 
discloses the connection with the latter, can only be regarded as 
determined by the motive of love. This is that principle which 
springs from out the subject, which it forces to a union with 
another subject. For the separate tone, this motive can only 
arise from a connection determining it as something particular ; 
the determining connection of the melody lies, however, in the 
sensuous expression of the verbal phrase which again is first 
determined by the sense of the phrase itself. Ifwe examine 
the matter more closely, we shall find that we here have, as a 
standard, the same determining powers which previously united, 
in the alliterative rhyme, sensations situated remotely from one 
another. 





Cosure.—A medal has been struck at Brussels in honour of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe Coburg, in his character 
asa composer. On one side of the medal is the bust of the 
duke, with the motto, “ Ernest IT., duc régnant de Saxe-Coburg.” 
On the other side is the Saxon escutcheon, surrounded by a 
wreath, composed of lyres and shields. On the latter are the 
titles of the duke’s musical works: Zaire, Toni, Casilda, and 
Sainte-Claire, and the names of the authors of the ibrett?, Milli- 
net, Eishalz, Birch-Pfeiffer, etc. Underneath the escutcheon is 
a shield with martial attributes, and the inscription: “Ecken 
forde, 5 April, 18-19.” 

Mayence.—A Mittelrheinicher Siingerbund has just been 
established. Its object is to give a grand musical festival an- 
nually, similar to those of the provinces of the Lower Rhine. 
The towns already enrolled are Mayence, Wiesbaden, Darm- 
stadt, and Mannheim. The first festival will be celebrated at 
Darwstadt. 

Straspurc.—M. Vieuxtemps has left for Lyons, after having 
given a most successful series of concerts. It is his intention to 
return very shortly. 

StorrearT.—Mdlle. Anna Zerr has appeared in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. Her reception was highly gratifying. 

Bruyswick.—In future, the performances at the Hoftheater 
wili include only opera, ballet, and French farce and vaudeville 
as the German dramatic company is dissolved. ' 


ABsENcE or Miyp.—Herr Benda, Concertmeister at Gotha, was 
one of the most absent of men. It was he, who, while tuning a 
piano in the Palace at Gotha, suddenly sprang up, and ran into 
the next room to hear how the instrument sounded. On another 
occasion, after having changed his residence four weeks pre- 
viously, he returned thither one evening, and almost frightened 
the lady who had taken the place after him, and was just retiring 
to bed, into fits, by his unexpected intrusion. On the day of his 
wife’s funeral, he said to his daughter, who came to ask him 
some question about the necessary arrangements: “Go and 
ask Mama, Lottchen.” He also once went to the Palace with 
his boot-jack, which he imagined was a score, under his arm, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1856. 

New Susscrisers are requested to forward the paymentof 
at least one quarter in advance. Those who have not 
paid their subscriptions up to Christmas, will not receive 
the paper after Saturday next, unless the quarters now 
due are previously paid. 


NOTICE. 

SEVERAL complaints having been made by subscribers of the 
irregular delivery of the Musical World in London, the 
Publishers beg again to state that they have no control 
whatever over the circulation of the paper in town. The sale 
of the Musical World in London is entirely in the hands 
of the News Agents, to whom all complaints on the subject 
must be addressed. The Publishers beg to remind 
subscribers who do not receive the paper regularly, that 
their easiest remedy for this neglect, is to transfer their 
orders to other newsvenders. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“R. P..—We are happy to be serviceable to young artists, but can 
neither accept glasses of wine, nor game, even in postage- 
stamps. ‘ 

BEtuicose.—Our correspondent is labouring under a delusion. 
We are enabled to state posiTIVELY, that Mr. Horatio Cuirr is 
not the author of the poem which appeared on Wednesday, in 
jee columns of our contemporary, Punch, under the title of 
Invocation to a Field Marshal. 

MARRIED. 
On the 18th instant, Richard Potter, Esq., to Georgiana Barbara, 
second daughter of Cipriani Potter, Esq. 
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Our excellent and very musical contemporary, Zhe Sunday 
Times, in its last impression, announces the dissolution of the 
Harmonic Union, and deplores the catastrophe in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


“We regret to hear that, so far as any immediate prospect of opera- 
tions is concerned, this society has ceased to exist. We are to understand 
that the practical and paying amateurship of the metropolis is so far 
absorbed by older institutions that the amount of support left to the 
Harmonic Union is insuflicient to float it over the expenses of another 
season, Besides that it is always disagreeable to hear of large musical 
societies thus suddenly appearing and vanishing, there is something ex- 
pressly regrettable in this exit of the Harmonic Union. Its arrangement 
exactly filled up a gap that has long been recegnised in the public music 
of London, ‘The two great societies of Exeter-Hall are specially 
limited to the performance of sacred music; while the Philharmonic 
is always too much occupied with instrumental to afford much space for 
the larger class of vocal music, either sacred or secular, The Har- 
monic Union, on the other hand, had the express view of uniting the 
best compositions of both kinds in its programme Furthermore, it 
had survived the vulgarities and absurdities of its first foundation, it 
had become established in all the externals of respectability and 
strength, and, under the masterly supervision of Molique, promised to 
amply fuifil all it had undertaken, It is, surely, an aciditional grievance 
that the dissolution of the Harmonic Union should have deprived such 
an admirable musician and perfect master of orchestral details as 
Molique of a position in which he could have rendered essential ser- 
vices to the art.” 


We rarely disagree with The Sunday Times on matters con- 
nected with the art of music; but in this instance we 
caunot share the sorrows of our contemporary. The 
allusions to Herr Molique are graceful and appropriate ; but 
happily the reputation of that admirable musician in no 
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way depends upon the Harmonic Union, the institution of 
which from the outset was a mistake. There was no room 
for a new society to perform sacred oratorios, and no want 
of anything of the kind. It is notorious that one of the 
Exeter-Hall societies has long been in a tottering state, that 
the other preserves its equilibrium with some difficulty, and 
that Mr. Hullah’s concerts in St. Martin’s Hall are only 
made to answer (like M. Jullien’s at Covent Garden) by 
cheap prices, These facts must surely influence the 
question. Nor can the step adopted by Mr. Surman at the 
beginning of the present season be overlooked as unimpor- 
tant. The concerts of the London Sacred Harmonic Society 
may now be enjoyed by a shilling audience, as well as Mr. 
Hullah’s in “the Acre.” 

It is well-known, moreover, that the Harmonic Union 
did not rely upon its miscellaneous concerts for pecuniary 
support, but on The Messiah, The Creation, and Elijah. 
Mr. Benedict will sustain us in this assertion. The demise 
of the new and unnecessary institution is, therefore, a matter 
for congratulation rather than regret, since it only helped to 
promote what appears the fixed purpose of the elder societies, 
viz., to kill the geese that lay the golden eggs—in plain 
language, to use up Zhe Messiah and its companion- 
oratorios, until they shall become so worn as to be no 
longer profitable. We have given warning more than once 
of this, and repeat our warning here, emphatically. Free 
trade, of course, cannot be opposed in a free-trade country ; 
but injudicious trading can—nay, must ; and what but inju- 
dicious trading could possibly be involved in an enterprise 
so ricketty and hopeless as the Harmonic Union? It had 
no claims upon public support, since the great oratorios were 
heard better elsewhere, while the other (the non-lucrative 
part of its scheme was not original, being simply borrowed 
from Mr. Hullah and the New Philharmonic Society. The 
Harmonic Union gave symphonies and concertos; so did 
Dr. Wylde. The Harmonic gave cantatas and masses ; so 
did Mr. Hullah. Where then was the novelty to recommend 
it—where the “ recognised gap” to which The Sunday Times 
alludes ? 

For our own parts we have no sympathy for these motley 
speculations. The Harmonic Union was motley from the 
beginning, although it set out with many fine promises, which 
in due course it forgot. It changed its professions so often, 
and mended its shape with so many fresh patches, that, at 
last, it resembled Peter’s coat in the The Tale of a Tub, and 
fell to pieces. It aimed at being Old Philharmonic, New 
Philharmonic, Sacred Harmonic, and Hullah—all in one; 
and ended in being nothing at all. teqguiescat in pace! We 
desire not to vex its spirit. 

But seriously, our amateurs (tradesmen and gentry) are a 
a little too busy. If things go on in this way much longer, 
there will in the end be no bread for the poor professor, who 
has paid for his education, and purchased his experience with 
years of hard labour. Amateurs now-a-days meddle in every- 
thing musical, to such a degree that, by-and-by, we shall 
have no professors at all—or rather all professors, which 
amounts to the same thing. 

What, by the way, does our contemporary intend to con- 
vey by the “ vulgarities and absurdities of its (the Harmonic 
Union's) foundation?” So far as we can remember, it began 
very well ; and that it gradually deteriorated is shown in the 
fact of its present extinction. The words, however, are 
inysterious—and we shall be glad to have them explained. 








Wuo is to have Mdlle. Piccolomini next year? Will she 
go to Paris? Will she come to London? Or wiil she stay 
in Piedmont, and continue to be idolised and made a goddess 
of by the inhabitants of Turin, who seem to be all as mad, 
stark-mad, about the new divinity, as they of Stockholm, 
some years past, were mad, stark-mad, about the Swedish 
Nightingale ¢ 

Are we to have two Italian operas again? And if so, will 
“La Piccolomini,” the Sardinian Cuckoo, accept an engage- 
ment at the one or the other of them !—and if at either, at 


; Which? 


What impresario has got that famous pinch of ‘salt in his 
pocket, the which to place slyly upon the tail of the little 
bird, about whom our very valiant Allies—we mean our small 
not our big Allies, our Allies whose king is King of Savoy, 
and therefore Governor of Mont Blanc (Mount Smith)— 
about whom our very valiant Allies are daft? Has Mr. 
Lumley got it? Or has Mr. Gye got it? Or Sig. Calzado, 
the Spaniard ?—Sig. Calzado, who is managing (somewhat 
unluckily) the Théatre Ventadour in Paris, an establishment 
which has ruined everbody since M. Vatel (and except 
M. Vatel) from Sig. Giorgio Ronconi down to Giulia Grisi’s 
uncle—a nobleman? If Sig. Calzado has got the pinch of 
salt, why did he but lately engage Marietta Alboni for a 
term of three years? Can it be M. Crosnier of the Grand 
Opéra in Lepelletier-street—who, by the way, now that he 
is about to lose Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, will be sadly in want 
of a pheenix, and a rarer pheenix than Mad. Borghi-Mamo, 
whom fe has but lately (and but simply) engaged for a term 
of three years?— can it be M. Crosnier that has got the pinch 
of salt ? , 

Or Mr. Lumley, or Mr. Gye, or Sig. Calzado, or M. Cros- 
nier—one of the four must have the pinch of salt ; but will 
he, whichever of the four it may be, know how to depose it 
upon the tail of the little bird that has been making all 
Turin weep in the Dame aux Camiélias, or rather in 
La Traviata, Signor Guis Verdi's opera (again that Sig. 
Verdi! the whole atmosphere of music is darkened by his 
shadow)—singing to all Turin in the streets (“and in the 
streets, too”), as well as from before the foot-lights—chirping 
merrily and dropping bits of crumb upon the heads of all 
Turin from her balcony, till all Turin swear by and adore 
her, extol aud magnify, and raise her to the stars, as though 
she (the Piccolomini, the little bird), instead of them, were “all 
Turin”—will that lucky manager, whichever it may be, 
know how cunningly to depose the pinch of salt and bring 
the sweet warbler in a cage to England. 

Brother Jonathan looms in the distance. Brother Jonathan 
has made up his mind to have the greatest Italian opera in 
the worlds, old and new. He has possessed Jenny Lind, 
Alboni, Sontag, Jullien, and Rachel, all in rapid alternation ; 
and now, he calculates, he will have the best of Italian 
theatres; and to begin effectively, he will revive the Pas de 
Quatre. Carlotta Grisi* has been summoned from Paris, 
Fanny Cerito from St. Petersburgh, and doubtless Taglioni 
and Lucile Grahn will also be summoned without delay—or, 
if not them, Carolina Rosati and Amalia Ferraris, who are 
younger and fairer than they. But let us now warn 
the quattro impresarit that Brother Jonathan is knowing 
to a fault, and that he is making all this dust about twinkling 
feet in order to blind the eyes of Europe to his more inner 
designs. Brother Jonathan is tired of feeding on the leavings 





* Carlotta Grisi has abandoned the profession definitively. 
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of Europe ; he desires to enjoy no longer at second-hand, 
but to be before-hand (since he can and does pay more even 
than the miserable Emperor of All the Russias) with Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and give (instead of follow) the mode. To 
make a good beginning he has imagined to forestal London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh (he don’t mind 
Turin—Turin is a small place, and cannot pretend to rivalry 
with the Empire city, or with the Yankee Athens, Boston) 
in the possession of “ La Piccolomini.” Intent upon this, 
he comes across the Atlantic, through the mists off New- 
foundland, and defiant of the ice-bergs, with scritture in one 
hand for dancers, and plans in the other for a Pas de Quatre 
(an imaginary Pas de Quatre); while just peeping from out of 
his breeches-pocket, a close observer may detect a carte- 
blanche engagement, only waiting for the signature of Picco- 
lomini, and her consent to inaugurate this new and mighty 
scheme. If Europe, then, does not take warning presently, 
Europe will be robbed of its new-found treasure, and the 
Upper Ten, in ever so short a time, gloating in the luxury of 
Piccolomini’s notes. The Pas de Quatre is gammon—a 
“plant,” nothing more. The other is the real game in hand. 





Tue report over which some of the Parisian and Belgian 
“critics” (?) seemed almost to gloat about the death of the 
inimitable Rachel, turns out as we had hoped, to be desti- 
tute of truth. It was rumoured, and the rumour was 
eagerly caught hold of and spread about by these vivacious 
and veracious gentlemen, that, Mdlle. Rachel died on the 28th 
of November, at Philadelphia, of internal hemmorrhage. 
That she was so much indisposed while there as to be com- 
pelled to suspend her performances, for a time, is true! but 
no more. From the Courrier des Etat-Unis we learn that 
a telegraphic dispatch has been received from Charlston, to 
the following effect :— 

**Mdl!e. Rachel arrived here yesterday, (December Ist), at noon, 
perfectly re-established in health. She is to embark on the 4th, in the 
Isabella, for Havannah, where she will at once commence a series of 
representations.” 

So that, to the terrible chagrin of the Ristorian idolators, 
and a few meagre fewilletonistes at whose abodes Malle, 
Rachel may have on some occasion neglected to leave cards, 
the great actress reached Charleston three days after her 
death. But no; we cannot afford to lose so much, The 
time is happily yet far off for the drama to go into mourning, 
and the stage to be utterly corrupted by Jocondes and 
Ladies of the Camelia. The French classic tragedy will 
once more, in the person of its incomparable representative, 
avert so sad a catastrophe. Myrrha herself must fade before 
Andromaque, and A:lelaida worship at the shrine of Rachel, 
from whosezeyes let her snatch a spark of the Divine fire. 





Bricntoy.—An evening concert was given in the Town-hall, 
on Wednesday evening, by Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt, in con- 
Junction with her husband, Herr Otto Goldschmidt. There was 
a brilliant audience. A morning concert is to be given to-day. 
Particulars of both in our next. 

Sic. Mario has taken leave of France for an interval, in order 
to pay England and his home a short visit. He returns to Paris 
about the middle of next month, to resume his duties at the 
Italian Opera. He is at present at Brighton, with Mad. Grisi, 
next door but one to Mad. Goldschmidt. 

M. Jvxuien siarted for his provincial tour on Thursday. His 
first visit will be made to Manchester, where he will take with 
him an unusually numerous and efficient orchestra. 








M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Tue last concert on Saturday night was a bampen The pro- 
gramme, a miscellaneous one, offered no particular novelty for 
remark, Zhe Fall of Sebastopol went off with amazing spirit ; 
and Mad. Gassier created a furore, the public forcing her to sing 
no less than five times. This lady will be a trump-card for 
M. Jullien in his country trip. With the valse of Sig. Venzano, 
she is likely to turn the heads of the provincials, as she has 
already turned the heads of the metropolitaners (we speak as 
Yankees), Beware, then—Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, etc..—beware of theSpanish syren, with the dark eyes and 
the ringing tones; beware of the fascinations of her song ; 
remember Circe of old, and bind yourself to imaginary masts ! 

We should mention a young English singer, Miss Ellen Wil- 
liams, who sang “ The Last Rose of Summer ” at this concert in 
so sweet and unpretending a way, that the audience insisted 
upon hearing it again, 

M. Jullien had a genial greeting from the audience at parting ; 
and we must own we felt sorry to see that noble orchestra, which 
he had directed with such energy, disperse—not to reassemble 
till the winter of 1856. Our general remarks on the whole 
series of concerts—one of the most prosperous on record—were 
embodied in the second leading article last week. 


The Bal Masqué took place on Monday night, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, after the “Lind concert,” with more 
than accustomed écldt. M. Jullien, who had been amon 
the audience at Exeter Hall, came somewhat later than usua 
to his task, but was welcomed with enthusiasm. The theatre 
was decorated and set off with consummate taste by Mr. Fre- 
derick Gye, whose genius and experience in these matters 
are remarkable. It was brilliantly lighted, too; and never did 
masquerade Jook gayer or more inviting than shortly after 
miduight, when the motley throng began to swell, and the 
orchestra of one hundred and ten musicians, at the back of the 
stage, on a signal from M. Jullien’s bdton, struck up the merry 
dance-tune. The galleries, the balcon, and the private boxes, 
dedicated to spectators, were *everywhere crammed by well- 
dressed people, who seemed to enjoy the sport just as keenly as 
those who were actively engaged in it. The arena was 
divided into two ball-rooms—the stage preserving its usual 
elevation above the level of the pit, from which it was 
separated by a kind of balustrade. This we consider a very 
great improvement. The refreshment-rooms offered their 
ordinary temptations to the fatigued, the hungry, and the 
thirsty maskers, in the ordinary site behind the orchestra. 
Viewed altogether, this was the liveliest and best-conducted bal 
we have attended. 

The costumes were effective and of great variety; and the 
costumed, while appropriately animated, were never (or seldom) 
rude or vulgar, The music was unexceptionable—far superior, 
let us add, to that under M. Strauss (Musard’s successor) at the 
Académie Impériale de Musique et de Danse, in the capital 
city of our French allies, (No doubt, our very young contem- 
porary, L’Orphéon, will be surprised at this. Zant mieux). Till 
half-past three M. Jullien—from whose exhaustless répertoire 
almost all the morceaux were supplied—conducted the orchestra 
with unabated spirit and precision ; and from half-past three to 
the close (it was not far from six when the national anthem sug- 
gested the time to go to bed, or to a second supper), his place was 
ably filled by Mr. Keenig, “ prince of cornets,” and M. Jullien’s 
longest and most faithful associate. The proceedings afforded 
unanimous satisfaction, which was doubtless shared by the entre- 
preneurs, since the pecuniary results of the ball must have been 
enormous, 





M. Juiuizn’s Concerts,—We have omitted to notice in our 
article on M. Jullien’s concerts, two compositions by Mr. Aguilar, 
which have been performed with great success in the course of 
the week—viz.an overture and a march; the latter, published 
under the title of The Pélissier March, has also been played b 
the “ dae Society,” at their concerts, where it was well 
received, 
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MAD. JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. 

Tue second appearance of Mad. Goldschmidt took place 
on Monday evening, and attracted even a larger audience to 
Exeter-Hall than the first, The oratorio this time was Elijah. 

Mad. Goldschmidt’s singing in Zlijah is even more to our 
taste than her performance in The Creation. Perhaps it may be 
that we prefer Mendelssohn’s oratorio to Haydn’s; but, what- 
ever the reason, we could find little room for anything else than 
admiration on Monday night. Not only was “ Hear ye Israel ” 
a grand display of vocal power combined with poetical intelli- 
gence ; not only was “ Holy, holy ” (as many will remember it, 
six years ago, in the sume place) transcendent ; the whole of the 
music—from the scene between the widow and Elijah at Zare- 
phath, to the last quartet, “Come every one that thirsteth ”"— 
was read with such intelligence, and executed with such musical 
correctness and a style so nearly perfect, that, although objec- 
tions might be made here and there, and some small blemishes 
pomme out, we have neither the power nor the wish to criticise. 

ad, Goldschmidt took part in all the concerted music where 
the soprano voice is written for, except in the duet with chorus, 
“Zion spreadeth her hands.” The trio, “Lift thine eyes,” and 
the quartet with chorus, “ Holy, holy,” were encored ; in the 
first Misses Messent and Dolby, in the second the same two 
ladies and Miss Ellen Williams, shared the compliment with 
Mad. Goldschmidt. 

The other principal singers were Mr. Lockey and Mr. Hamil- 
ton Braham. Mr. Lockey always sings the music of Obadiah 
well, and worthily supports the honor of having been the original 
—at Birmingham (1846). Mr. Hamilton Braham showed one 
great merit in the music of Elijah ; every word he had to utter 
was distinctly heard. The purely vocal part of his task ad- 
mitted of improvement. Nevertheless, we own to have been 
much surprised with much that he did. Miss Dolby sang “ Oh 
rest in the Lord” in her very best manner, and was unani- 
mously encored—no small testimony of public esteem on such 
an occasion. In the double-quartet, Messrs. Walker, Smythson, 
and Lawler must be named as having assisted. The orchestra 
and chorus were better than at the first concert ; and Mr. Bene- 
dict, as conductor, displayed his accustomed intelligence and 
vigor. 

The third performance (Zhe Creation again) is fixed for 
Thursday next. It is rumoured that the Queen and Prince 
Albert will be present. 


REUNION DES ARTS. 

Tur members of this society entertained themselves with a 
soirée musicale on Wednesday evening, it being their last meet- 
ing in the year 1855. The programme was attractive, and 
included two principal items, of which the first was a grand 
sextett for six performers on three pianofortes, composed on 
themes from Donizetti's Belisario, by Herr Adolph Gollmick. 
This was executed by the composer and five able assistants, with 
considerable effect. The company, by way of warming their feet and 
expressing their approbation at one and the same time, stamped 
with remarkable vigour and precision, which had the effect 
of inducing the six pianists to return to their instruments with 
smiling faces, and again thunder forth the sextett. The 
second item of peculiar interest was the (annual) performance of 
Romberg’s Toy Symphony, by the whole strength of the 
directors and their friends. The result was a triumph for all 
parties concerned. In the course of the evening, a number 
of vocalists of more or less reputation and ability, chanted their 
favourite vocal pieces, each to the perfect satisfaction of his, or 
her friends and patrons. Between the first and second parts, 
the company was regaled with tea and coffee, and thin bread and 
butter. 

It is rumoured that the directors intend to inaugurate the new 
year with a grand ball. We shall be glad to hear the report 
confirmed. 


Apont—tThe Aessager des Thédires et des Arts reports that 
M. Calzado, director of the Thédtre Italien, has engaged this cele- 
brated vocalist for a term of three years. Madame Alboni will 
not, however, make her début till next year. 








AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
Art the second concert, on Monday night, the Hanover Square 
Rooms were again filled by a numerous and fashionable audience. 
The following was the programme ;— 


Symphony in E flat, “The Grand”... poet ... Mozart. 
Madrigals, “Oh! who will o’er the downs so free,” ) Pearsall § 

“ Down in a flowery vale”... as eee  ) Festa. 
Solo for Oboe, “ Adelaide” one ee Beethoven. 
Marche aux Flambeaux es ey ‘ Meyerbeer. 
Concerto in F minor for pianoforte ... W. S. Bennett. 


Part-Song, “Sweet, lovely, chaste” .., ian ww. Benedict, 
Madrigals, “In these delightful, pleasant groves,” ) Purcell § 

* Now is the month of Maying” ... bea .. § Morley. 

Overture, “ Ver Freischiitz” ... ana ane we Weber. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 

Mozart’s symphony was perhaps even better played than that 
of Haydn at the first concert. The finale was the least satis- 
factory part of the performance. The first three movements 
were decidedly creditable to the amateurs, who, besides display- 
ing talent, were unusually anxious and attentive. This is the 
only way to do credit to their conductor. 

The performance of Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s fourth pianoforte 
concerto (in F minor) would have done honour to any Philhar- 
monic seciety. The playing of Mdlle. “ Angelina” (virtuosa and 
composer “ors-ligne”) was as finished and masterly as the com- 
poser could have desired. Her execution was to be admired not 
only as a display of taste and unerring mechanism, but as a proof 
of easy acquirement and quick apprehension of what is entirely 
new. The concerto of Mr. Bennett (like some other works from 
his pen)—although a masterpiece few composers have excelled, 
and still more to be praised and respected for its independence 
of the styles of Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn—is not so 
widely known as it deserves. ‘Lhe choice of Mdlile. “ Angelina” 
was therefore the more to be commended. Her reception was 
as great as last year, when she astonished the amateurs and 
their friends in the second concerto of Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Applause could not have been more genuine, success more 
honestly earned. 

The chaste style, correct execution, and fine tone of Mr. Alfred 
Pollock were demonstrated to great advantage in his per- 
formance of Beethoven’s melodious “ Adelaida” on the oboe. This, 
too, was loudly applauded. Mr. Pollock should be called artist- 
amateur, to distinguish him from amateur-amateurs, or amateurs 
in general. 

The part-songs were remarkably well sung by a number of 
ladies and gentlemen who owe the excellent training they 
evinced (so, at least, we have been told) to the careful tuition of 
Mr. Henry Leslie. The most remarkable of their performances 
was in the charming composition of Mr. Benedict, which created 
a furore. We have nothing particular to say about the rest of 


the concert. 








Sranor Lanza’s Vocat Enrertarinment.—The Music all, Store 
Street, was well filled on Tuesday evening to listen to the “ Welsh 
Girl’s Stratagem,” in which Miss E. L. Williams, a pupil of Signor 
Lanza, sung a great number of songs in a pleasing manner. 

Miss De Brcxer’s Soirée Musicale took place on Weduesday week. 
The vocalists, whose names appeared on the programme, were Miss 
Fanny Ternan, Miss Binckes, Mr. A. De Becker, and Mr. N. De Becker, 
and the instrumentalists, Herr Oberthiir (harp), Herr Van Hedeghem 
(violin), and Miss 8. De Becker (pi»noforte). ; 

Saraman’s Amateur Cora. Socrety.—The second meeting of 
the members of this society took place, as usual, at the director's 
residence, on Wednesday evening last. There was a very full 
attendance, numbering at least 50 voices—about 30 ladies and 
20 gentlemen. The works performed were Beethoven's Kngedi 
(Mount of Olives), and Hummel’s Grand Mass in E flat. The 
execution of both was admirable. Remarkable energy and de- 
cision were exibited in the choruses “ Where is he ?” and the 
“Hallelujah,” in Zngedi; in the “Cum sanctu,” and “Et 
resurrexit,” in Hummel’s Mass. We must not omit to mention 
the excellent singing of the tenor, who undertook the whole of 
the difficult part of David in the former work. Guillaume Tell 


is announced for the 9th of January. 
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Srenor Srvort, the violinist, who has been in London for a few 
days after his tour with the Beale party, has left for Paris. 

Mo te. Minya LeuspDEN, a young singer from the Conserva- 
toire at Cologne, has come to London to pass the season. Her 
voice is said to be a fine contralto, and she is highly recom- 
mended by Herr Ferdinand Hiller. 

Concerts AT THE Paris Exuipition.—The concerts given in 
the Palais del’ Industrie during the ten days following the dis- 
tribution of the prizes among the exhibitors, have not been of 
importance in an artistic point of view only. They have proved 
how the wealth of the city of Paris can support such under- 
takings. The receipts amounted to 114,333 francs 35 centimes 
(about 4,573/.) which were disposed of as follows :—To the poor, 
12,500 francs ; artists, 77,794 francs 45 centimes ; incidental ex- 
penses, 11,207 francs, 67 centimes ; use of the building, 12,831 
francs, 23 centimes. Total 114,333 francs 35 centimes. 

Jenny Lino anp Mr. Mircuetit.—The Revue et Gazette Mu- 
sicale de Paris says that Mr. Mitchell has engaged Madame 
Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, at the rate of 5002. for each concert. 
Our contemporary is out in his reckoning. The speculation is 
not Mr. Mitchell’s, but Madame Goldschmidt’s own. Mr. Mit- 
chell has simply undertaken the direction of it. 

Tue Messian.—Hiindel’s great work has been given twice 
again this week—at St. Martin’s Hall on Wednesday night, 
under the direction of Mr. Hullah (vocalists, Mad. Clara Novello, 
Misses Julia Bleaden and Palmer, Messrs. Lockey and Thomas) ; 
and yesterday evening by the Sacred Harmonie Society at 
Exeter Hall, under the direction of Mr. Costa (vocalists Mad. 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Messrs Lockey and Thomas). It is 
also announced for Christmas Eve (Monday next) by the Lon- 
don Sacred Harmonie Society. Thus (counting the first 
performance of the elder Society, on the 14th), The Messiah 
will have been performed four times within eleven days—aud 
to large crowds. 

Miss Dousy’s SoirEEs Musicates.—The second and Jast of 
these took place on Thursday evening at Miss Dolby’s residence. 
The vocalists were Mrs. Tennant, Miss Amy Dolby, Miss Dolby, 

Mr. Tennant, and Mr. George Dolby ; the instrumentalists, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper (pianoforte), Mr. Sainton (violin), and Signor 
Piatti (violoncello). Mr. George Russell was accompanyist at 
the pianoforte. The programme, as is invariably the case at 
Miss Dolby’s socrées, contained selections from the works of the 
best composers. The concert began with Mendelssohn’s second 
trio (in C minor) admirably played by Mr. Sloper, Mr. Sainton, 
and Signor Piatti. Miss Dolby made her entrée with an aria, in 
Italian, from Handel’s Justin—“Zeffiretto”—in which the 
quality of her voice, and the purity of her style, were shown to 
perfection. Besides this, Miss Dolby sang “Joan of Are in 
a scena (the words by Mr. Chorley, and the music composed by 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper,) of which we have more thanonce recorded 
our favourable opinion. This elaborate piece of vocal exe- 
eution was warniy applauded. No doubt, to show her 
accomplishments as a linguist, Miss Dolby also introduced a 
Lied in the German language, “Die Thrine ;” a very pretty 
romance, in French, “Si vous m’aimez,” composed by Her 
Liiders ; and a Scotch song, “Charlie yet,” in all of which she 
acquitted herself to the satisfaction of everybody. She, more- 
over, joined her sister, Miss Amy Dolby, in Macfarren’s popular 
duet, “Two merry Gipsies are we,” and took part in two con- 
certed pieces. Miss Amy Dolby sang the beautiful romance 
of Spohr, from Azor and Zemira—* Rose, softly Blooming ”"— 
(which always reminds us of “Voi che sapete”), and assisted in 
several full pieces. Mr. Tennant contributed Herr Blumen- 
thal’s “Chemin du Paradis,” and Mrs. Tennant Haydn’s “ Mer- 
maid Song,” to the evening’s entertainment ; Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
a selection from Chopin ; Signor Piatti a solo on the violoncello ; 
and Mr. Sainton a new and very effective morceau de salon of 
his own composition, which he played to perfection. Nor must 
we forget to mention the excellent performance of three of the 
“Pensées Fugitives” of Stephen Heller, and Ernst, by Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper and Signor Piatti, the violin part being well 
adapted for the violoncello. The concert was altogether a good 
oe and afforded evident pleasure to a numerous and elegant 
audience, 





COMPLAINTS FROM HUMBLE QUARTERS. 


[We are glad to give additional circulation to the following 

letters—addressed to The Sunday Times.—Env. M. W.} 
THE CHORUS SINGERS OF LONDON. 
To the Editor of the “ Sunday Times.” 

Srr,—Your complaint of the chorus at Exeter Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Costa, may be true, but requires, perhaps, a little 
explanation. The poor chorus singers of London gain avery precarious 
livelihood. The only certain, or continuous engagement that they 
have now is the few months at the Italian Opera. After that they are 
too glad of any odd nights that may offer to positively scrape together 
an existence. The rehearsals for these concerts are in the evenings, 
for which the chorus singers are not paid; consequently, if enguged 
they can only send an apology ; when the concert takes place they are 
paid the extravagant sum of 7s.! Why not act liberally towards the 
chorus—let them be paid their night’s salary, say 5s. for the re- 
hearsals ; they earn it hardly enough, and then, with the many fine 
voices from the Opera chorus at command, completeness would be 
insured. ‘The snubbing that the chorus gets in theatres from over- 
bearing stage-managers and arrogant upstarts is enough, and sometimes, 
hard to bear meekly, without a mistaken censure being thus cast upon, 
them. I am, sir, &e. 

A Quiet OnsERVER. 


THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the * Sunday Times.” 

“The orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist of 
(including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers.” 

Srr,—The above is stereotyped by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
appears in every advertisement and programme. The public question 
is, do they all play and sing? But the question I would more par- 
ticularly put, through the medium of your columns, is this: How is 
it that while under the auspices of Mr. Costa, such strength and efli- 
ciency has been added to the band by professional engagements, there 
is such a manifest falling off in the amateur element? Is the super- 
intendence of the several departments of the orchestra in the hands of 
men, who by their capacity and judgment, are calculated to invite the 
co-operation of amateurs of known talent? Or, are these matters in 
the hands of a clique, and, thereby, a contrary effect is the result? In 
a metropolis like London, there is no reason why every performer, of 
the nearly 700, should not be thoroughly up to his or her work; there- 
fore, if this is really an organised society—and not a craft under false 
colours—let the members, if there be such a body, exercise their 
functions, and put the right men in the right places, or they may rest 
assured the Sacred Harmonic Society will fall as rapidly as it has risen 
in the last few years, The incompetent and used-up must be laid aside, 
and their places filled up by performers aud not dummies.—Anaus, 


THE “NEARLY 700.” 

Tue following satirical letter has appeared in the columns of 
a weekly contemporary :— 

THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY AND ITS CHORUS. 


To the Editor of the “ Sunday Times.” 
Sir,—The programme of this great musical society states that the 


band and chorus consist of nearly 700 performers. It may be so, but 
of what are the chorus composed? Simply of the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, amounting to nearly 100; of professional 
singers from the Royal Italian Opera about eight to a part, viz., eight 
bass, eight tenor, eight alto, and eight treble, making a total of thirty- 
two professional performers; of about 100 good amateur assistants who 
are quite competent, and really do sing very well, thus numbering 232 ; 
about 100 in the band, making altogether 332 competent performers. 
Deduct that number from the 700, and 368 incompetent assistants will 
be left, who ought immediately to be expelled from the orchestra. 1 hope 
to see the day when Mr. Costa will cause this important alteration to 
be made—when he will at once get rid-of the odious 368. Does 
he really know how very incompetent many of his assistants are? I 
think that, if he does, he would surely cause an examination to take place 
immediately. Hoping these hints will be taken by the Committee of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society.—I remain, sir, &c., 
A SupscriBEk TO THE SacrED Harmonic Socrery. 

Of course, the whole statement is a gross fabrication. If not, 
however, we shall be obliged if “A Subscriber” will dissect the 
“16 double-basses” (included) in next week’s Sunday Times. 
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REVIEWS. 


No. 1.—“ Cuants pes Lavasprenrs.” Dedicated to Lady Rashleigh. 

Composed by Elizabeth Philp. 

No. 2.—“Tur Poacner’s Wipow.” Dedicated to Mrs. Augustine 

Surgood. Composed by Elizabeth Philp. 

In No 1, Miss Philp has set to music a well-known chanson 
from Victor Hugo’s uy Blas. The air is pretty, and the accom- 
paniment correct ; but the former bears too strong a resemblance 
to the song of the Mermaid in Oberon for the reviewer to pass 
unnoticed, 

No, 2 would be attractive, if only for the words of Mr. Charles 
Kingsley), (from Yeast) which are quite refreshing in their 
vigour and poetical feeling amidst the pase rhymes with which 
we are so pitilessly assailed. Miss Philp has set them with 
spirit ; but she should have been more careful to avoid fifths and 
octaves in her accompaniment (page 5, bars 1, 2, line 4, for 
example). In the “ Agitato,” too, (page 4)—which begins in F 
minor, and is not devoid of sentiment—the G (bar 1) should be 
natural, or else the harmony should be D flat, until the second 
bar. Though not so correctly written, however, as the Chant 
des Lavandvéres, “The Poacher’s Wife” is a more original, and 
therefore, a better song. At the same time the verses, in the 
one case of M, Victor Hugo, and in the other of Mr. Kingsley 
(which we may quote some day as a model), are more than three- 
parts of the battle Miss Philp must be acknowledged to have 
won. 


No. 3.-—“ Le Lac pr Lucerne,” suite de Valses pour piano. Dediéea 
Madame Michau Davis, par Louis d’Egville. 

An extremely elegant set of waltzes, something after the style 
of Lanner, and with Lanner’s addiction to a superabundance of 
chromatic melodic intervals, chromatic harmonies, and sudden 
transitions, exaggerated. All the numbers are pretty and grace- 
ful, so far as the motivi are concerned, but they are occasionally 
much damaged by unnatural notes, put in, no doubt, for the sake 
of quaintness, and chords, which pass from major to minor, change 
the key in an unsatisfactory manner, and derange the ear un- 
meaningly. We should very much like to have an explanation 
of bars 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10,11, and 12, in the second part of No. 3 
(page 4), marked “con anima.” ‘The transition they involve is 
nothing short ofhideous. Mr. d’Egville’s suite de valses, stripped 
of such weeds and fungi, would be unexceptionably charming. 
Let him take good advice, and set about it. We shall be willing 
to review his “ second and improved edition.” 

“ Srx Sacrep Songs,” fortwo voices, with pianoforte accompaniments, 
Dedicated to the Chevalier Bunsen. Composed by Bernhard 
Molique. (Op. 49.) 

Here we approach music of the first quality—music as exqui- 
sitely finished as it is full of beautiful ideas. How charmingly, 
in No. 1 (“When sunbeams gild”), the accompaniment flows, in 
arpeggios that support the voices without impeding or ob- 
scuring the clearness of the melodious phrases which are allotted 
to them in common! The hand of a thorough musician is ap- 
parent throughout; and the lovely tranquilizing character 
revealed from the beginning of the duet is successfully main- 
tained to the last—without a halt, or even a sign of hesita- 
tion. No. 2 (“The Providence of God”), which is shorter and 
simpler, but scarcely less attractive than the other, reminds us 
continually of Mendelssohn, while not a plagiarism from 
Mendelssohn; and this peculiarity, so far as we ourselves 
are concerned, is an additional recommendation. No. 3 (“Mourn, 
Warriors of Israel”) is touching and pathetic. The character 
of this is altogether different from the others — which 
proves (if proof were required) that Herr Molique’s idea of 
chamber-songs is not confined to a pretty melody, wedded toa 
“special” figure of accompaniment ingeniously carried out tothe 
end. Though we imagine it must have cost the least trouble in 
the “making,” we are almost inclined to pronounce his plaintive 
duet the very best among the six. 

No. 4 (“The Seasons”), however, would have cause to reproach 
us with the argument that, though its accompaniment is based 
upon a peculiar figure developed to the end with admirable com- 
pleteness, its melody is as flowing and natural, and the voices 
combine with and answer each other with as much ease and 





fluency as could possibly be desired in purely vocal music. The 
reproach would be just ; and we are happy to place No. 4 (which 
is in A flat) by the side of No.3 (which is in G minor) as a gem 
of equal value, though of quite another sort. No. 5 (“ The Rose”) 
is an engaging trifle, unaffected and without pretension, but indi- 
cating plainly through the veil of its simplicity the graceful 
mind of a true and genial musician. We would hardly under- 
take to say, indeed, that “The Rose” does not possess qualities 
which, with the majority of amateurs, are likely to make it the 
most popular of the whole set. The character of No. 6 (“His 
greatness is unsearchable”) is more open and “ melodiously 
candid "—as Herr Wagner has perhaps said somewhere in “ the 
books ;” but you have not advanced very far before « cunningly- 
devised “interrupted cadence,” in which you are carried into F 
and back again to the original key as pleasantly and unex- 
pectedly as possible, reminds you that you are in the company 
of a master ; and of this, as the duet proceeds, you are made 
aware, over and over again, by similar points of happily in- 
ventive musicianship. There is a great deal of repetition, but 
always contrived in such a manner that not the slighest idea 
of monotony is suggested. On the whole, though scarcely equal 
in musical interest or genuine sentiment to some of the others, 
“His greatness is unsearchable” is quite worthy to associate 
with its fellows. 


Royat Panopticon.—On Monday, the anniversary of the birth of 
Beethoven, Mr. Edward Chipp, the organist of the Institution, per- 
formed the following selection from the works of that great composer : 
Morning, 12.30 p.m.—Adagio, Minuet, and Trio, from “ Moonlight” 
sonata; Overture Fidelio. Morning, 3 p.m., and evening 8.30 p.m.— 
Overture, J/en of Prometheus ; Cantata, “ Adelaide ;’? Andante con- 
moto, from Concerto No 4; Chorus of Dervishes, Ruins of Athens ; 
Last Chorus, “ Hallelujah,” Mount of Olives, 

Lxes Vepres SIctL1ENNES.—This opera is about to be produced at 
most of the principal provincial theatres in France. It 1s already in 
rehearsal at the theatres of Lyons, Marseilles, Nimes, Bordeaux, and 
Strasbourg. 

Inuness oF MapemoIseLLe RacueL.—The rumour in the city 
last evening of the death of Rachael proves to be ungrounded. 
She continues, however, very ill, and has gone south for a change 
of climate-—WNew York Weekly Day-Book, Dee. 1. 

Rosert LE DrasiE.—This celebrated opera has almost made the 
tour of the world. Up tothe present moment, it has been played at 
no less than one hundred and fifty-two theatres. It was first given in 
the Ile de France, and at Rio Janeiro in the year 1840. 

Hautrax.--On Friday the 14th inst., Messrs. Frobisher and 
Whitaker, musicsellers of this town, gave a concert at the Odd Fellow’s- 
hall. The performers were: vocalists—Misses Crossland and Senior; 
instrumentalists, Messrs. Steingraber, Priestley, Frobisher, and Carro- 
dus. During the evening, Mr. Carrodus played two solos on the violin, 
eliciting an encore each time. The audience was numerous. 

Dewsbury.—On Monday evening, the members of the Dewsbury 
Brass Band gave fa concert in the large room, Crown Hotel, to a 
numerous audience. Mr. John Peel was the leader, and Mr. S. Green- 
wood (from the Liverpool concerts), the conductor. 

Brip@nortu.—A concert in connection with the Mechanics’ Institute 
was given in the Town Hall, on Tuesday evening last, and the attendance 
was considerable. The concert was conducted by Mr. John Sewell. 
The vocalists, Mrs. Bull and Mrs. J. Hayward, with Mesers. Jones 
and Thomas, acquitted themselves to satisfaction. The instru- 
mental part was sustained by the violinist, Mr. H. Hayward, who 
received an encore in the Carnaval de Venise, and Mr. Sewell, pianist. 
The concert was one of the best ever given in this town. 

Grascow.—A miscellaneous concert was given here on Thursday 
evening, the 13th inst., at which Mad. Novello, Miss Messent, Herr 
Reichardt, Mr. Winn, Mr. Land, Sig. Sivori, Sig. Piatti, and Arthur 
Napoleon assisted. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


A yew opera has been produced at the Italiens, entitled 
Fiorina. It is the work of M. Pedrotti, director of the theatre 
at Verona, and has been successful. However, the composer has 
fair right to complain of the manner in which he was treated by 
the principal artists, who succeeded in making him supremely 
ridiculous. At every encore, and almost after every round of 
applause, they rushed for poor M. Pedrotti, and dragged him to 
the footlights, where he stood bowing his acknowledgments to an 
audience, many of whom were convulsed with laughter at his 
frequent apparition. The first two acts are good, the third is an 
anticlimax, and after the first night the opera was compressed 
into two. I shall not even attempt a description of the dibretto, 
which is from an Italian pen, and which rivals the greatest 
masterpieces of stupidity and involvement. It is more incom- 
prehensible than the Zauberfldte, and possesses as little of human 
interest as that triumph of bathos. But M. Pedrotti is no Mozart, 
though he has borrowed fromhim not a little ; and,inone particular 
instance, it might have been supposed that Signor Everardi had 
mistaken his ré/e for that of Don Giovanni, so curiously did his 
serenade resemble “ Deh vienia la fenestra”, Mad. Pencomadea 
pretty little peasant. Her vocalization is brilliant and effective, 
and her voice is sweet and silvery. Sig. Carrion proved him- 
self once more to be a useful tenor, who never refuses a part, 
and who sings whatever he undertakes with good taste and ar- 
tistic feeling. Signors Evarardi and Zucchini were efficient in 
their respective parts. We are promised the Leonora of Merca- 
dante, the Matrimonio Segreto, Don Pasquale, Don Giovanni, 
Semiramide, Ernani, and a new opera by Signor Bottesini, of 
which report speaks highly, entitled L’Assedio di Firenze. 
|; With next week, Mdlle. Cruvelli’s engagement at the Opera 
comes to a close. Madame Tedesco has just been engaged by 
M. Crosnier for three years, and will make her appearance in a 
few days either in the Favorite, or as Fides in the Propheéte. 
Mdlle. Donati, said to possess a good soprano voice, has also 
been engaged. 

Alboni has commenced an engagement at the opera in Brus- 
sels, where she sang on Monday in the Barbiere. Nothing could 
exceed the warmth of her reception, and our Flemish friends 
were unusually enthusiastic. The Brussels opera has been a sad 
failure this year, for except Caroline Duprez, who sang for a 
few weeks at the commencement of the season, they have 
been unable to secure a prima donna of even second-rate 
abilities—to use an Irishism. Four tenors have made their 
début, and all failed. Indeed, during the last two years, Paris 
has appropriated every Belgian artist worth the having, and 
while Madame Marie Cabel, Madame Lauters, and Monsieur 
Everard (7) are nightly winning applause at the Opéra-Comique, 
the Théatre Lyrique, and the Opéra Italien, the “braves Belges” 
at home must be content with what the Parisian managers 
choose to ‘eave them. 

A curious action has just been tried, which exemplifies a 
phase of French theatrical criticism, and which I believe 
could never have occurred in England. A journal, called 
Le Théitre, gave a detailed account of a new piece which 
had been advertised for performance at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, and in which Malle. Dupuis was to perform the 
leading part. Both play aud actress were mercilessly cut 
up, the former being condemned as ineffable trash, while 
poor Mdlle. Dupuis was said to be an animated statue, and to 
have acted like a Nuremburgh doll. Strangely enough, and 
to the confusion of the “critic,” the production of the play 
was delayed, and, on the night in question, another piece 
was given, in which Maile. Dupuis did not act at all. 

It was, therefore, evident that malice alone had dictated the 
disgraceful attack ; and Mdlle. Dupuis accordingly brought her 
action before the 7ribunal Correctionnel, against M. A. Jalabert, 
director of the Thédtre newspaper. The case was heard, and 
the tribunal very properly condemned M. Jalabert to a fine of 
500 francs (£20), and also to pay Mdlle. Dupuis 2000 frances 
(£80) damages, with all the costs. 

The theatres are hard at work with their Christmas pieces. 








The Variétés lead the way with Le Royaume du Calembour, with 
M. Arnal, M. Lassagne, and Mdlle. Scrivaneck ; the Palais 
Royal has followed suit with an extravaganza, entitled Avait 
pris Femme, le Sire de Franc-Boisy. This title, which requires 
some explanation, is taken from the first verse of a chanson 
sung by Joseph Kelm some five hundred nights, at that plea- 
santest of theatres Les Folies Nouvelles, which, under the ma- 
nagement of Cham, Caraguel, and one or two other good fellows 
of the Charivari, is enjoying an uninterrupted course of suc- 
cess. The scene is laid at the Grand Hdtel du Louvre, in 
Paris. Le Sire de Frane-Boisy (Grassot) arrives with his 
page (Hyacinthe)—* of the rose”—in search of his fugitive wife, 
Juliette Pelletier. Fancy Grassot in the full panoply of a 
knight of the middle ages, helmet, cuirass, greaves, spurs, and 
gauntlets—sueh moustaches and such a military bearing as 
might excite the envious admiration even of our puissant allié, 
the King of Sardinia. He demands an apartment, and is shown 
to No. 22,776. Itis on the eighth floor, but what of that; he 
mounts on a trap through ceilings and carpets. The knight and 
his page are received by footmen dressed like lords-in-waiting, 
who overwhelm their visitors with courteous attentions, and in 
the end are valetted by their guests. An electrically-lighted 
board exhibits a list ofall that a traveller can want by night or 
day, and serves as a text for a host of ridiculous demands on the 
part of Grassot. Everything is done by machinery. On going 
to bed, they are put into a machine which divests them of al 
their attire, boots and all, while a cotton nightcap falls upon 
their heads. They sleep, and Hyacinthe is dreaming that 
he has only a foot of nose, when a man enters their bed- 
room with a large bell. This is the newsman, who wakens 
them to announce a last edition of the Patrie, comfirming the 
intelligence contained in their previous issues by a total want 
of news. He is scarcely driven out, when a lady, mistaking 
the room, enters, and discovers Grassot quietly snoring. This 
is Juliette, who, of course, makes a scene, and the curtain falls, 
just in time, on their reconciliation. 

The piece, by MM. Delacour and Thiboust, is smartly written, 
and the jokes are neat and pointed. The whole troupe of the 
Palais Royal is pressed into service, and the ladies, in particular, 
muster in strong force, great beauty, and spare garments. 
Aline Duval, Julliette Pelletier, Lucile Durand, Cico, Duverger, 
and Mdlle. Dandoird, a fresh arrival from Marseilles, form a 
bevy of fair ones whom it would be difficult to match at we 
other theatre. But why will they sing? Except Aline Duval, 
there is not one of them with a note in their voice, or a trace of 
musical education. M. Brasseur gives capital imitations of most 
of the French actors, and Madame Thierret, a laughable bur- 
lesque of Adelaide Ristori, as Myrrha. Between the acts, 
M. Ravel appears in the body of the house, with play bills 
and the Patrie, “journal du soir,’ favouring the public with 
some ‘ere; “oag,” at which the provincials and foreigners sit 
amazed, 


CurrTuaM.—The New Town Hall was opened for the first time for 
musical entertainments, on Thursday evening, the 13th instant. The 
large room will hold abcut 200 persons. Mr. Page, who has recently 
established himself in Manchesteras a teacher of the piano-forte and 
singing, gave the concert. He was assisted by Mrs. Page and Miss 
Bellott as vocalists, and Mr. Ellwood, and Mr. C. A. Seymour as instru- 
mentalists. ‘The concert was successful, and the room well filled. 

Lreps.—Mr. George Buckland (of London,) lectured on Monday 
evening, last week, at the Mechanics’ Institution, on the “Songs of 
Dibdin, and other English Composers,” and on the Wednesday following, 
he gave an “ Olla Podrida, literary and musical,” in the same locale, 
The People’s concert on Saturday, under the direction of Mr, Spark, 
was well attended, especially by the working classes, who completely 
filled the gallery, Mr, Spark’s undertaking deserves success. 

Sourn Hacxyry Cuoran Socirry.—The oratorio of The Creation 
was given by this society, assisted by the members of the London 
Sacred Harmonic Society, on Tuesday evening, in aid of the South 
Hackney Parochial Schools. The principal vocalists were Madame 
Stuttaford, Miss Holmes, Miss Teesdale, Mr. Cozens, Mr. Ponsford, 
Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Sharp. Mr. G. R. G. Pringle, organist of South 
Hackney Church, was the conductor, and Mr, Bliss led the orchestra, 
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Lxaminaton.—The Philharmonic Society gave their third concert 
on the 11th inst., under the direction of Mr. R. Ward, when Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass, and a miscellaneous selection from The Creation, &c., 
were performed. The Music-Hall was crowded by a fashionable audi- 
ence. The principal vocalists were Miss Rainforth, Mrs. Paget, R.A.M., 
Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Paget. Among the “good things,” was the 
recitative and air, “On mighty pens,” by Miss Rainforth, who sang 
with simple and impressive earnestness, and was greeted with unani- 
mous plaudits. Mr, Paget’s recitative, “ And God said,” and the air, 
“Now heaven in fullest glory,” elicited warm approval. Mrs. Paget 
sang “O Lord have mercy” (Pergolesi) with all the charm attaching to 
a fresh and beautiful contralto voice, It was her débué before the 
Leamington public, which can hardly do otherwise than retain a 
pleasing recollection of her talent. Mr. Allwood led the band, The 
choir had been well trained. 

Posen.—Miss Lydia Thompson is “starring” here, and is a 
very great favourite, 

Konicssperc,—Hiandel’s Messiah was lately given, in the Dom- 
kirche, by the members of the Singacademie, before an audience 
of at least a thousand persons, 

Mitan.—Meyerbeer's Huguenots haa been brought out at the 
Canobbiani with immense success. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








UX DER the Immediate Patronage of the Courts of Europe 


the Aristocracy, and the Upper Classes. Rowlands’ Macassar Oi] is uni- 
versally in high repute for its remarkable virtucs in nourishing, improving, and 
beautifying the human hair. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active; and in the growth of the beard, whiskers, mustachios, and eyebrows, it is 
also an unfailing stimulant. For children it is especially recommended, as forming 
the basis of a utiful head of hair.—Price 3s, 6d., 7s., 103. 6d. (equal to four 
onal. and 21s. per bottle.—-ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Orieutal botanical pre- 
paration, for improving and beautifying the complexion, eradicating all cutaneous 
Gefects and discolourations, and rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming. It 
obviates all the effects of climate on the skin, whether with reference to cold and 
inclemency, or intense solar heat.—Price 4s, 6d, and 8s. 6d. per bottle.-—ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice.—A white powder, compounded of the 
choicest and most récherché ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in 
rendering the Breath sweet and pure.—Price 2a. 9d. per box. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





{ACTS FOR PHYSIOLOGISTS.—It is a singular fact 


that in this enlightened age and country the treatment «lmost universally 
adopted by the Faculty, in cases of Dyspepsia, (Indigestion) is the result of a 
false theory, indicating a lamentable ignorance of the Phys‘olozy or functions of 
the Stomach, and Digestive Orguns; and is in most instances calculated to 
establish aud confirm the malady it is intended toremove. The Secretary of the 
Nottingham Botanic Institute will feel a pleasure in forwarding (free) to all 
applicants, the extraordinary Botanic Remedy fur Indigestion, Billousand Liver 
Complaints, recently discovered by Profi ssor Webster, of Philadelphia ; and com- 
municated to the Institute by that distinguish Botanist. The Medical Reform 
Society, (at whose cost these announcements appear), wish it to be frankly and 
distinctly understood, that, they will not, in any shape, nor under avy circum- 
stances whatever, accept any contribut.on, fee, or gratuity, for this recipe; but 
only desire that those who may be signally benefited by it, will forward to the 
Society a statement of the case, and thus sid with facts in accelerating the pre- 
sent movement in favour of Medical Reform.—Euclose directed envelope to the 
S-cretary, Botanic Institute, Nottingham. 





N EW PERIODICAL OF POPULAR MUSIC FOR 
THE CORNET-A-PISTONS. 

MESSRS. BOOSEY & SONS beg to announce that on the First of January, 

1856, they will publish the first number of a New Monthly Periodical of Popular 

Music for the Cornet-a-Pistons, with Piano-Forte accompaniment (ad libitum), to 


be entitled 
THE CORNET MISCELLANY. 


This Work will comprise Selections from the most favourite modern Operas— 

PAE mes Songs, and a tew of the best dances, principal'y by German and French 
Jomposers, 

The arrangement of the Cornet Miscellany has been entrusted to Mr. Thomas 
Harper, the eminent professor and artist. 

The part for Cornct-d-Pistons will always be effective, and, at the same time, so 
adapted as not to demand t executive abilities from the player. 

A number will be Published on the First of Every Month, containing from Seven 
to Twelve Pages of closely printed music. Price to Subscribers, 2s. 6d. per number. 
and to Non-Subscribers, 3s. per number. The Subscription for one year, (or twelve 
numbers) will be 30s., postage free, 

*,* The usual allowance will be mae to the Musical Profession on the Sub- 
scription price. 





SYSISALCICARS 


—> oe 


T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 

STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 

Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d., post free, 27 stamps. Noue are 

a unless signed ‘‘H, N. Goodrich.”--A large stock of the most appioved 
ran 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS IN MUSIC. 





Messrs. BOOSEY and SONS beg to announce that they have now published the 
following Eight popular Operas complete for Pianoforte, in a new and elegant 
form expressly prepared for Presentation. Each Opera is beautifully engraved 
and printed, and bound in green embossed clot! (in imitation of morocco), orna- 
mented in gold, and with gilt edges. 

COMPLETE OPERAS. 
La Sonnambu'a es ee . 53s. | Norma.. : “a 
Don Juin oe 5 Fra Diavolo .. ee 
Les Huguenots Fille du Regiment .. “a oe 
Lucrezia Bergia ee se so, On Lucia di Lammermoor... os of 

No more suitable Present could be selected fora Mu ical Amateur than one of 
these volumes,—which surpass a'l other publications of the kind.in intrinsic value 
and elegant appearance. 


Also, just published, price 5s., 
SELECTIONS rrom LA SONNAMBULA, 
CONTAINING . 


The Six most ce’ebrated Songs with the original English Words, adapted by Sir 
Heury Bishop. In a very elegant Book, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, price is. 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





OLMICK’S SIX GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER FOR 
PIANOFORTE.—Six popular pieces, price 2s. 6d. ‘‘A set of pianoforte 
pieces which will be found highly attractive, not only from the beauty of the 
airs themselves, but from the taste and skill with which they are treated.”—lIllus- 
trated Loudon News. 





OLMICK’S MIDNIGHT GALOP.—The most brilliant 

production of this very popular composer. Price 2s. 6d. Also by the same 

author, a tuird edition of Europa Ga!lop de Concert, 23., and Chanson 3 Boire 
(second edition) 8s. Boosey & Sous, 28, Holles-street. 





ARDINIAN NATIONAL HYMN, arranged for 
pianoforte by Rudolf Nordmann. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 





A RAVISSANTE VARSOVIANA, by Henri Laurent. 
Mlustrated by Brandard. Price 2s. 6d. Published this day by Boosey & 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





HE EGYPTIAN POLKA.—This very popular polka, 

which has been played at the Argyll Rooms, during the last week with such 

great success, Will be pubiished in a few days, fur pianoforte and orchestra, illus- 
trated. 


ALSE FROM LES VEPRES SICILIENNES.—Just 


published, Valse de I’Hiver, from the popular ballet in Verdis new opera, 
Les Vepres Siciliennes, performed and encored every night during the last six 
months, at the Grand Opéra iu Paris. Arranged for pianvf-rte by Heuri Laurent. 
Price 4s. Band parts, 5s. 


ENRI ROSELLEN.—Just published, the celebrated 
Barearoile from Virdi’s new opera, Les Vepres Siciliennes, f r piano- 
forte, by Heuri Rosellen, Price 3s. 


ADAME OURY.—In a few days will be published 
] La Sicilienne, sung by Malle. Cruvelli, in Verdi’s new opera, Les Vepres 
Siciliennes, transcribed for piaucfurte by Madame Oury. Price 3s. 











ES V#&PRES SICILIENNES.—‘O’er the calm and 
sparkiing waters.” The celebrated Barcarol'e in Verdis new opera, with 
English words, by George Linley, is published this day. Pricy 2s. 


Copyright of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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MOLIQUE’S NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GUSTAV SCHEURMANN & (CO., 


86, NEWGATE STREET. 





CONCERT FOR VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO, Op. 45, 12s. 6d. 
SIX MELODIES FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, Op. 47, Two Books, each, 4s. 61 
SIX SACRED SONGS FOR ONE VOICE, Op. 48, complete, 53. 6d. 
SIX SACRED SONGS FOR TWO VOICES, Op. 49, complete, 8s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 
EWER AND CO. 


Have much pleasure in calling the attention of the admirers of Mendelssohn to 
their 


COMPLETE EDITIONS of his MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
Beautifully bound, with gilt edges and Portrait, 


As being suitable for the above occasions, and at the following low scale of 


prices :— 
# s, d. 





PIANOFORTE SOLO, comprising al! his Concertos, Sonatas, Capriccios, 
Pre!wies, and Fugues, Fanta:ias, Rondos, 42 Lieder-ohne- Werte, &c., 


in4vo'ls. .. oe es ee 2 as oo oe os o € O06 
75 SONGS, in one vol., English and German Words .. ee - o 1H @ 
26 QUARTETTS, for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, in one vol. .. - Bae 
42 LIEDER-OHNE-WORTE (7 bioks)in one vo’... “A oe -- 0180 
13 TWO-PART SONGS, in stiff covers and gilt edges oe r oo @ Oe 





LONDON: EWER & CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET. 





N USICAL DIRECTORY, 1856.—Price 1s. 6d., by 
- post, 1s. Sd. Owing to delays in the arrival of the Music Lists the work 
will not be ready before the 1st January. 
CONTENTS: 
A useful Almanac, with Musical Data. 
A List of Musical Societies throughout the United Kingdom. 
The Musical Doings of the past year. 
. Names of Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
throughout the Kingdom, with their Addresses, &c. 
5. Complete List of Music published throughout the Kingdom between Jan. 1 and 
Noy. 30, 1855. 

The whole forming a most complete work of reference, invaluable to the amateur, 
professor, and music-seller. 

London: Rudal!, R ‘se, Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-strect, and 20, Charing- 
cross. 


wm OS Po ee 





OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME.—A 


collection of Ancient Sonzs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the 
National Music of England ; with short introductions to the different periods, and 
notices of the airs from wr:ters of the 16th and 17th centuries ; also a shert Account 
of the Miustrels. B. W. Chappell, F.S.A. ‘To be completed in 16 parts, forming 
2 vols. imp. Svo. ; each part contiining about 80 ballads and tunes. Parts 1 to 4 
are now re:dy Price of each, 3s. ; or to subscribers, 28. 61. The remainder to be 
published periodically, 
London: CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 201, REGENT STREET, by 


whom subscribers’ names are received. 


ALSE DE L’HIVER, from “Les Vépres Siciliennes 
Arranged by Henri Laurent. Price 4s. Published this day by Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ANJEW SCOTCH QUADRILLE._THE BALMORAL 

CASTLE QUADRILLES, by Joseph Lowe. Dedicate, by permission. to 
the Queen. Beautifuily illustrated, price 33. London, Chappeil, New Bund- 
street; Edinburgh, Paterson and Sons, 


UST PUBLISHED, “A Man’s a Man for a’ that.” 
& Song. Sung with the greatest success by Mrs. Paget (late Miss Clarke, R.A.M.), 
Contralto, for whom it was expressly composed by Walter Brooke. Price 2s. 
London : Campbell, Ransford, aiid Co., 53, New Bond-street. 

















E LAU DE LUCERNE.—Suite de Valses pour Piano, 


: par Louis d’Egville ; price 3s. Published by Duff aud Hodgson, 65, Oxford- 
street. 





Syow FLAKES AND CHRISTMAS BERRIES. 
DANCE ALBUM, by August Manns, New Director of the Crystal Palace 
Band. Price 6s. Gustav Scheurmanu and Co., 83, Newgate-street. 
‘HE MALAKOFF GALOP, hy Henri Laurent. Lllus- 
trated. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











D’ALBERT’S ALBUM FOR 1856. 
Just published, price 18s., 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, AND BOUND IN WATERED SILK. 


This Album is confidently announced as the most attractive Musical Annual 
ever published, and as far superior to any of its predecessors. It contains a great 
variety of entirely New Music, by 


M. DALBERT. 





NEW SETS OF ORCHESTRAL PARTS OF 
D’ALBERT’S POPULAR WORKS, 


Price 5s. each. 


No. 71. The Lucrezia Borgia Quadrille. 
No. 70. The Peri Waltzes. 

No. 69. The Lily of the Valley Waltzes. 
No. 68. The Palermo Quajrille. 

No. 60. The Lillian Polka. 


N.B.—For all the former sets see complete list. 








FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


—-—_——_ 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 
THREE POPULAR ENGLISH AIRS. 


Just published, 


No. 1. Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 
No. 2. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 8s. 
No. 3. The British Grenadier’s March, 3s. 
The above are likely to exceed in popu'arity all the previous efforts of this 
favourite composer. The arraugement of these universally popular Airs is brilliant 
in the extreme, without great difficulty. 








LINDAHL’S THREE LAST PIECES. 


Le Chant des Religieuses, 3s, 
The Soldier’s Adieu ! Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Music on the Waters, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


T, W. NAUMANN’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Red, White, and Blue, arranged by Naumann, 2s, 6d. 
la Constance, 3s. 
Un Chanson d'Amour, 2s, 6d. 


The attention of the profession is particularly requested in regard to M. Nau- 
mann's Works. 


D'ALBERTS LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ROYAL VISIT QUADRILLE, 


Exquisitely illustrated with a View of Paris during the Fétes, 3s, 














THE SARDINIAN POLKA, 


With a Portrait of the King, in colours, by Brandard, 3s, 





The Third Edition of 


THE PERI WALTZES, 


A Rival to Faust and Dew-Drop, 4s. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 








Published by Joun Boosey, of 27, Notting Hill-square, in the parish of Kensington, 
at the office of Boosty & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold also by Rexp, 15, John- 
street, Great Portland-strcet ; ALLEN, Warwick-lane; Vickers, Holywell-street ; 
Keitu, Prowse, & Co, 48, Cheapside; G. ScugturMann, 86, Ni reet ; 
Harry May, 11. Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh ; for Ireland, H. Busse.t, Dublin; and all Music-seliers, 


Printed by Wittiam SPeNcer Jounsoy, “ Nassau Steam Press.” 60, St. Martin's 
Jane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
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